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Fancy vs. Fact Turn Your Sales Up Now! 
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To sell more where more is sold 
-- it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


A solitary walk along a snow-covered road in a sparsely 
settled area may perhaps lead to a small country gen- 
eral store. In contrast with such a marginal business with 
few customers, is the huge metropolitan market, bulging 
with giant self-service supermarkets with amply supplied 
shelves displaying the colorful packaging that stimulates 
the mass buying of the big city’s multi-millions. 

The 3 outstanding city and suburban areas of New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia consume nearly 1/5 of 
all U. S. Food and Grocery products. In these concen- 
trated, most profitable markets, the family coverage of 
General Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Supplements, 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


Radio and TV thins out. In these 3 top markets there is 
no substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ dominant 62°; 
coverage of all families. 

Further, in 264 Industrial North and East counties— 
where 27% of total U. S. families account for over 29°; 
of the nation’s grocery product purchases—FIRST 3 
MARKETS GROUP delivers an audience of 51° of all 
the families. 

To make your advertising sell more where more is sold 

.it’s FIRST 3, FIRST! 


Circulation in excess of six million. 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 


Fi RS i Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
_ MARKETS GROUP Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


Rotogravure Colorgravure 


New York 1 s Building, 220 E. 42nd St., MUrray Hill 7-4894° Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SU perior 7-0043 


San Francisco 4, 55 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946¢ Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Blvd., DUnkirk 5-3557 
SD petted and, dat 


NEW! STARCH 

CONSUMER MAGAZINE REPORT 
REVEALS 

STARTLING COMPARISONS! 


STARCH FACTS CONFIRM PLAYBOY’S CLAIM TO THE YOUNG QUALITY MALE MARKET 


AGE 


25 is the median age of the male PLAYBOY reader—seven years 


younger than the reader of any men’s magazine reported by 
STARCH. 75.5% of PLAYBOY’s male readership is concentrated in 
the important 18-34 age group. 


$7,234 is the median income for the PLAYBOY household. PLAYBOY 
ranks second only to the New Yorker in median household income 


of all magazines studied by STARCH. 


MARITAL STATUS 
36.6% of the heads of PLAYBOY households have been married 


withia the past five years, 


ars, by far the highest percentage of 
newlyweds reported by STARCH for any magazine. 


EDUCATION 
22.7% of the male readers of PLAYBOY are students over 18 years 


of age (college students), over four times the pe reentage for the 
next ranking men’s magazine reported by STARCH. 54.6% of 
PLAYBOY’s readers are college educated—the top figure STARCH 


reports for any men’s magazine. 


APPAREL 


41.7% of the households where PLAYBOY is read spent more than 


$ 500 for wearing apparel during the past 12 months. 
zine studied by STARCH has as high a percentage. 


No maga- 


pipe 
200 during the 


a 12 months on vacation travel. 26% spe nt more than $200. on 
business travel. Among those magazines included in the STARCH 
CONSUMER MAGAZINE REPORT, PLAYBOY ranks second only to the 
New Yorker on vacation travel; third to the New Yorker and 
U.S. News & World Report on business travel. 


SOURCE: STARCH 52ND CONSUMER MAGAZINE REPORT, JUNE 


PLAYBOY 


232 East Ohio Street Chicago 11 


MI 2-1000 
598 Madison Avenue New York 22 PL 9-7470 


1957 AND STARCH SUPPLEMENT ON PLAYBOY, 


AUTOMOBILES 


58.1% of PLAYBOY households purchased an automobile 
the past year. And 6.3% of PLAYBOY’s readers are able t 
high, wide and handsome in 3 or more family-owned cars. 
figures are unmatched by any other magazine reported by STARC! 
TOBACCO 
79.8% of PLAYBOY’s male readers smoke 
ranks first of all STARCH reported ae 
male readers smoke cigars—highest figure 
for any men’s magazine. 
LIQUOR 

80.5% of PLAYBOY families drink or serve 
ages. Another top figure for PLAYBOY 
PLAYBOY also ranks first for both beer and 
to the New Yorker for wine. 
a 

26% of PLAYBOY households purchased life insuran: 
past 12 months. In this characteristic of pons 
PLAYBOY is second only to Parents among all 

by STARCH. 


HOUSEWARES 
A larger percentage of PLAYBOY families bough 
fee makers, food mixers, fans, irons 


cigarettes. PLAYBO 
24.59% of PLAYB' 
eported | R 


and toaste 
12 months than those receiving any other ma 
by STARCH. These facts confirm the picture of 

as being in his peak period of canal asin 


DUPLICATION 

93% of PLAYBOY readers do not read Lae 92% nr ad 
Saturday Evening Post, and 91% do not read Look. STARCH 
ures prove that you do not reach PLAYBOY’s reat ; with adve 
tising in the leading mass magazines. 
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PLAYBOY ADVERTISING DEPT. 232 East Ohio St., 


Please send me the Supplement to the 52nd Consumer Magazine 
Report by Daniel Starch & Staff, which contains the full facts on 
PLAYBOY. We are interested in PLAYBOY as a possible advertising 


Chicago 11, til. 


medium for 


name of product 


position — 


address 
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Sales 


BUILDER 


Sensational 
for 
Sales 
Promotion 
Publicity 


Our gas or electric powered cars are 
scaled down replicas of their smart 
‘58 big brothers. 6 models. Give you 
unique promotion opportunities as 
consumer or sales incentive prizes. 


Write for details. 


POWERCAR C0. 265 Willow St. Mystic, Conn 


SALES 
CLIMB 


. when your sales 
Staff takes this new 
personality-sales train- 
ing course! 


This course is 
other available! No high 
pressure tactics taught, we 
work with personality adjust- 
ments to selling, and the art 
of applying basic psychology 
of life to achieving greater 
personal sales volume! 


unlike any 


A fascinating, fast-moving 
course taught right at your 
place of business by an ex- 
perienced consultant psy- 
chologist! Write for free out- 
line teday . . . no obligation, 
of course! 


Free Informative Lecture on Request 


BROERINGMEYER 
HUMAN RELATIONS COURSES 
P.O. Box 576 — Phone 774 


Effingham Illinois 


SET eT RT RE TREY OT ETI EI TR TT HEY. 
$ ats oes fans * » 
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THE MAGAZINE 


PART | OF TWO PARTS 


HIGHLIGHTS 


HOW DEEP THE DIP? 


That could well depend on our understanding of the economic 
facts of life. So that sales executives, and their salesmen, might 
better understand the true nature of the present business situa- 
tion, the editors present ‘‘Fancy vs. Fact,” a side-by-side compari- 
son of some of today’s pessimistic fancies as opposed to the actual 
encouraging facts. 


YOUR SALES UP NOW! 


Instead of going all-out to get this huge economic machine 
into full speed again by spring or summer, a lot of people now 
wonder whether the turning-up won’t be delayed at least until 
another year. Meanwhile they wait and, when they’re not fear- 
ing, they hope. Remember: studies and forecasts never sold 
anything! You can’t economize yourself into prosperity! 
Nothing good turns up by itself! 


UP TO YOUR EARS IN PAPER WORK? 


You can dig out by applying the principle of exception. With 
careful organization your subordinates can process about three- 
quarters of all the paper that comes to your desk. They call 
your attention only to cases that deviate from the normal. 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR LEADERSHIP 


What do your salesmen want from you? Most sales managers 
guess that compensation, security, promotion, working condi- 
tions matter most. Not so. Salesmen themselves say approach- 
ability, knowledge of product, sincerity, cooperation, enthusiasm, 
selling skill are among the most important requisites. In a nut- 
shell, it’s leadership. 


JUST PLAIN BILL 


You see Bill Lundigan on TV, just an “‘average, ordinary guy.” 
But what’s he like at the Hollywood Brown Derby? What’s 
he like at home? What’s he like on the job? When sales were 
down, Chrysler Corp. hired Bill Lundigan, movie star, as it’s 
TV spokesman and salesman. Now sales are up; over $314 
billion in ’°57. And Sates MANAGEMENT’s George Hoover 
visits ‘“Chrysler’s Man Lundigan” on the job and at home. 
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be Audit Associated National Magazine 


eS “= MPA Publishers 
v Circulations Publications Publications a 


SALES MANAGEMENT, with which Is Incorporated PROGRESS, Is published the first and third Frida 
every month, except in May, July, September and November when a third Issue Is published on the te 

the month. Affiliated with Bill brothers | Corp, Entered as second class matter May 27, 1942, 
at the Post Office, East ae © ‘a., under the act of oo 3, 1879. Publication (printing) rT 
34 North Crystal ‘St. East Stroudsburg, Pa. Address mal! to 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. 


SALES MEETINGS, Part I! of Sales Management, Is Issued six times a year—in January, March, May, 
July, September and November. Editorial and production offices: 1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa., 
WaAlnut 3-1788; Philip Harrison, Publisher; Robert Letwin, Editor. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


SALES CHIEFS PREFER MEN FROM MIDWEST 
Disagree? Well, you'll be arguing with members of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT’s Sales Leadership Panel. But why does one 
sales head speak so strongly for men from the south? Why do 
so many sales chiefs like men from small colleges? How many 
sales executives grew up on a farm? 


G-E, UNDER DECENTRALIZATION 
Why have profits expanded twice as fast as sales? Is it be- 
cause spending for research is three times larger than industry? 
Is it because G-E focuses on the customer’s needs and desires 
including the ones of which he. is not aware? Is it because G-E 
—with sales of $4.3 billion in 1957—looks at profits instead of 
volume? 
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Silly and Not So Silly Ways To Motivate Your Salesmen Without 
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Market Development 
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More time for Selling 
when he “talks away” 
reports, memos, letters! 


Now...dictating 
machines are 


REALLY 
PORTABLE 


with House Current Anywhere! 


110 VOLT, A.C. FROM A 
CAR BATTERY, WITH A 


Crrazalo TetElectric 


MOBILE POWER CONVERTER 


a 


"Supreme" converter provides 
175-200 watts, A.C., filtered 
for recording and dictating 


Converts 12 volt battery current to 110 
volt, 60 cycle A.C. . . . handy remote 
control switch included. Other models, 
from 35 to 200 watts, powered from either 
6 or 12 volt batteries. Prices as low as 

$21.95. 

A.C, CURRENT FOR MANY USES 

Trav-Electrics also power P.A. Systems 
. Test Equipment . . . Hi-Fi Sets, 
Portable TV ... Radios . . . Phonographs 
bey ak Ne ie 
Electric Drills . . 
If Your Office Supply Dealer, 


Electronic Parts Dealer or 
Jobber Cannot Supply You, Write: 


Usididle COMPANY 


Designers & Mfgrs. of Electronic Equipment Since 1927 


Soldering Irons .. . 
. you name it. 


1061 Raymond Ave., Midway 6-2514, St. Paul 14, Minn. 


IN CANADA: Atlas Radio Corporation Ltd. 
50 Wingold Avenue Toronto 10, Ontario 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 


PA., that is. 


BEST FOR AUTOMOBILE SALES 


S. M. “Survey of Buying Power” 1957—Motor Age “Automotive Marketing 
Guide” 1956 reports families and passenger car registration as follows: 


Montgomery County 127,900 families own 140,991 pass. cars 
Philadelphia és 638,000 = ” 423,507 ” es 
Delaware da 146,700 is ” 143,481 ” 

Bucks 24 75,700 os . a” 
(Note) Montgomery county is the only one of this 4 county market owning 
more passengers cars per family while Philadelphia County is short nearly 
200,000 cars to families. Nearly everybody reads newspapers, or scans TV 
but in one of these counties nearly 200,000 reader families or lookers have 
no interest in buying cars, gasoline, auto repair service, etc. 
Buy Montgomery county’s No. 1 newspaper the Times Herald first for 
larger per capita automotive & gas station sales. Nearly all our readers 
own 1 or more automobiles to be serviced and replaced. 


™ Cimes Herald 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


National Representative: The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


“This is nothing compared to the way MPA* covers 
buyers in the Heart of Industrial America.” 


*Midwest Purchasing Agent 
See SRDS or write: 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
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Families with Babies 
are Best Buyers 


A recent survey conducted by Progressive 
Grocer magazine, leading industry trade 
paper, proves conclusively that families with 
young children buy 67% more of all kinds of 
grocery store products than families without 
children ... and that is equally true of many 


other kinds of products as well. 


It follows logically that, if you sell food, 
home or baby products, your best customers 
are families with babies and children. 
Modern Romances is read largely by young 
mothers... there are babies and children in 


75% of all Modern Romances homes. Modern 


Romances readers are young women, mostly 
in their early twenties, whose major interest 
is running their new homes and raising their 
young, growing families. They’re in the main 
child-bearing years, and at the stage of life 


when their needs and purchases are at a peak. 


, 


More and more leading advertisers are sched- 
uling Modern Romances, because they find it 
sells their products to new and better-buying 
customers. A glance at the baby product 
advertising linage chart below will demon- 
strate this. You can sell your products to this 


young and profitable market, too! 


BABY PRODUCT ADVERTISING LINAGE IN MODERN ROMANCES 


1957 


52.4% 
INCREASE 


5.5 


The romance-service magazine that sells America’s youngest married woman audience 


PUBLISHING CO., 


1958 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 16, 


According to the Chairman of the 
Greens committee, grass is either bent or 
crab. To the typical home owner, it may 
be a point of pride, problem, weekend 
chore or just outdoor decor. But to the 
farmer, grass is big business, and still the 
nation’s Number One crop. 

And grass, incidentally, is no longer 
green stuff grown for grazing, or leached- 
out hay that barely keeps cows alive 
through the winter. Today grass types are 
graded for nutrient values, and selected 
for soil type, climate and rainfall rate. 

On some Midwest farms, as many as 
eight species are planted simultaneously, 
to yield a season-long grass crop with a 
high protein content, and rich in vitamins. 
Carefully clipped every two weeks and 
stored as silage, it encourages cows to put 
out high butter fat milk all year long. 

Grass is also symbolic of the fantastic, 
continuous change in farming. Between 
1940 and 1954, farms declined in number 
by almost one-quarter, but averaged 39% 
larger in size. With 3 million fewer workers, 
man hours were down one-third—but man 
output hourly almost doubled. Investment 
per worker increased nearly five times. And 
cash farm income tripled! 

On fewer but larger farms, better farmers 
are producing more, earning more, and 
becoming better customers and making 
SuccessFUL FARMING a more influential 
medium, better marketplace. 

SuccessFUL FarMinc with 1,300,000 
circulation, includes 
farmers responsible 
for about half the total (<2 


two-thirds of the hogs and pigs sold. Their 
average holding is 366 acres, 50% better 
than the national average. SF circulation 
is concentrated in the 44% minority that 
getsg1 % of the national cash farm income. 

SF farm subscribers for more than a 
decade have had average cash incomes 
from farming in excess of $10,000 per year 
—represent a $12 billion market, equal to 
a new national suburbia. 

And because SuccessFuL Farminc for 
more than fifty years has helped farm 
families live better—planned their homes 
and kitchens, saved work, improved their 


9 


living standards, this magazine has the 
respect and confidence of its readers— 
assures a reception and response for your 
advertising unmatched by any medium! 
To find better prospects, and to balance 
LA  -—" advertising in a segment 
ony of the national market 
t  \east affected by general 
media, you need 
i: SuccEssFUL FarMING. 
Any SF office can tell you more. 
Meredith of Des Moines... America’s 
biggest publisher of ideas for today’s living 
and tomorrow's plans. 


Motive & means—make markets! 


Each 1,000 Successful Farming families 


SF families are choice customers! 


Kids eat, wear, use, and want more— 


SF farmers have more means, too... 
average farm cash income above $10,000! 


Balance national schedules with SF... 


Successful Farming...Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


include 739 teen agers, 
plus 820 kids under ten... 
1,559 good reasons why 


motivate plus purchases. 


for unmatched influence, 
and a rising sales curve. 


Ask any SF office for details. 
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EDITORIALS 


Our Worst Foot Forward 


Many women are still leery of prepackaged meat. Big, friendly 
Walt Stewart who operates Stewart’s Market in New Canaan, Conn., 
knows this and, as he explains in a flyer, ““We instituted a policy 
six months ago of always putting the worst side of our meat up, in 
our packages. We felt that a customer opening her meat package 
at home would be pleasantly surprised to find it even better than 
she thought, rather than finding a big bone hidden in the bottom of 


the package.’ Russ Stewart calls this putting “Our Worst Foot 
Forward.” 


Madison Avenue, U. S. A. 


You will be pleasantly surprised that the typical advertising agency 
executive with whom you associate and whom you hire to sell your 
goods and services is not portrayed as an irresponsible, martini- 
drinking, somewhat lecherous ogre in the latest book on advertising, 
“Madison Avenue, U.S.A.” In fact, you will recognize both spe- 
cific advertising agencies and the executives who own and operate 
them. Martin Mayer writes soberly about what he calls ‘the ex- 
traordinary business of advertising and the people who run it.” In 
his own words he “has a book of facts . . . a book of explanations 

. a book of controversy . . . a book of funny stories . . . and a 
book that attempts to analyze the significance of a $10 billion industry 
devoted to persuasion.” 


We hope that “Madison Avenue, U.S. A.” marks a turning point 
in the reporter’s and the novelist’s approach to the advertising busi- 
ness. Thirty years ago literature seemed to be focused on Wall 
Street; in the past ten years the preoccupation, rather surprisingly 
to the people in advertising, has been with what is now known 
disparagingly as ‘‘Madison Avenue.” It was inevitable that an author 
would turn to the serious side of a business that has grown to $10 
billion in annual investments. No business can grow to that size 
merely by being frivolous and unworthy. 


No Substitute for Personal Attention 


You see it in your own company, no matter how small your sales 
force. You might even use the following words to describe your own 
situation: 


“As sales organizations increase in size, sales supervision as a 
process becomes more formalized, more regulated by rules, places 
emphasis on written reports as a basis for evaluation, and so on. 
Conversely, there are few contacts between the supervisor and sales- 
men, and they are short in terms of time.” 


That is Richard Renck, director of attitude measurement research 
for the Industrial Relations Center of the University of Chicago, 
speaking. “Most salesmen think they need more training,”’ continues 
Renck, “‘and the more specific the training the better they like it. 
Individual instruction would be ideal but the exigencies of modern 
selling prevent this. Management must seek, in its own company, 
and for its own needs, a satisfactory substitute for individual train- 


” 
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Compare! Compare the positioning, 
the length and thoroughness of descrip- 
tions, and the illustrations of new prod- 
ucts in other product news papers with 
the editorial handling in Industrial 
Equipment News. 

A recent typical example was the re- 
porting of a new synchronous induction 
motor which can greatly affect drive de- 
sign throughout industry. Because of its 
importance, this was front-page NEWS, 


Publication ‘‘B’' gave it 104 words on page 74; 
Publication ‘‘C’’ devoted 69 words to it on page 7; 
Publication “‘D'’, 102 words on page 142. 


There are ten models of the motor. 
None of the other papers showed moré 
than one of the models. 


IEN PLACED ITS DESCRIPTION ON ITS 
FRONT PAGE; ILLUSTRATED ALL TEN 
MODELS; INCLUDED SCHEMATIC 
DRAWINGS; USED 242 WORDS FULLY 
TO DESCRIBE THE MOTOR. 


Each month hundreds of new in- 
dustrial products are placed on the 
market and the news of them released 
to publications. Editors make their 
selections and the news is published. 
The reports look much alike. 

You cannot accurately appraise 
the editorial vitality of product news 
papers unless you compare the routine 
reporting of the average’ paper with 
the knowledgeable descriptions in 
the exceptional paper. 

It is logical to look for such extraor- 
dinarily thorough reporting in the 
paper which originated the field of 
new product publishing nearly twen- 
ty-five years ago, and which by its 
unusual comprehensiveness has made 
Industrial Equipment News the pa- 
per most used by product selectors for 
specifying and buying, and the paper 
most advertised-in by suppliers for 
finding and selling all new and estab- 
lished markets. 

Details? Send for complete 
Media Data File Folder. 


fedusivial 
Equipment [EN 


News vos ns 


‘ 


Thomas Publishing Company 4 
PRODUCT INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 
CPD 4: Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y, 


330.4 .. . Affiliated with Thomas Register 


P. OWEFRT ... ic get action... 


to move people ...to sell goods 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
is first in total grocery linage 
among all newspapers in the 
United States, morning 
evening or Sunday” 


* Of con 
first in grocery linage amor 
all Chicago 
has been 
records go! 


daily papers ~++ ane 


for a far back as 


USE THE POWER OF THE ‘“‘NEWS” 
IN CHICAGO 
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This belief is founded on information gathered from 3,000 sales- 
men in 18 companies. Men hunger for leadership. It is leadership 
that helped you grow from a small company to your present size. 
And it is only through leadership that you will retain your present 
growth, and add to it. 


The Advertising Tax Is Dead 


Baltimore’s Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, obviously alarmed that 
his political career—he aspires to the United States Senate—would be 
crippled by the tag “anti-business,” has asked the city fathers to 
repeal, effective next January, this city tax on advertising published 
in Baltimore. That is good news. Now it would be surprising if 
city fathers in other cities seek a special tax on advertising in order 
to raise local revenues. The mayor’s decision to change his mind is 
just another example of how, in a democracy, people don’t have to 
take things lying down. If you don’t like something, you can always 
get up on your two hind legs and speak your piece. If your protest 
has merit, you usually can change things. 


We would like to think that one benefit has come to Baltimore. 
It has focused attention on Baltimore. We should imagine that hun- 
dreds of marketing people now know a lot more about the Baltimore 
market than they might have learned if it had not been for this 
controversial advertising tax. 


Nothing Like a Crisis 


When Erwin Klaus, general manager, Ravel Bros., Albuquerque, 
N. M., moved into his new job recently he “found sheafs of replies 
to ads for salesmen and other personnel placed during the past two 
vears that never were answered.” 


Obviously, if a company advertises at a box number or through a 
third party such as a vocational counsellor, there must be some reasons 
for not exposing its name and we doubt that any applicant would 
expect it to. But when a company advertises under its own name, we 
think it is very bad public relations to fail to acknowledge replies — 
though we bet that many sales managers are guilty of this bad practice. 


“This business of treating people as a commodity,” says Klaus, 
“rather than as the most important investment any business can make 
is still all too common. But that’s the way people are. They allow 
business, particularly manpower problems, to swell to a crisis before 
doing something that is both intelligent and effective, if they do it 
at all.” 


No Patent on Imagination 


When we were in high school our chemistry teacher told us 
that we could make our fortunes if we developed a glass that would 
stretch and bend. The idea seemed so improbable that we students 
did not take him seriously. And we never thought we would see 
the day when there would be stretchable paper. But West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Co. has developed just such a paper and has invested 
$25 million to produce 225 tons of it a day. 


Just as a polyethylene bottle is tougher than a glass bottle—if you 
drop a glass bottle it will shatter; a plastic will not—the new stretch- 
able paper will stretch and expand when it is dropped. 


So take another look at the basic products all around you which 
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of the heads of 


lke Magazine 


households 
surveyed 

by Starch 

are officials or 
proprietors of 
business. 


In this classification, 
THE ELKS MAGAZINE leads 
all others appearing in 
the 52nd Starch Consumer 
Magazine Report. 

Elks median income is 
$6,636—a figure 
surpassed by only three 
other magazines 
appearing in the Report. 
No wonder Elks are rated 
tops in car ownership 
and in ownership of most 
other items included in 
the Starch Survey. 

You can sell this market 
of 1,204,000 Elks 
through advertising in 
THE ELKS MAGAZINE. 


no one has taken a second look at in your lifetime. Perhaps you will 
be the one to figure out a new way to make what has been an old 


New York Los Angeles 
staple product. Portland, Ore. Chicago 
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ults when you advertise in | 


More than half a million reprints of editorial articles 


No other business magazine gets so many telegrams, 
letters, purchase orders for reprints. Why? Because 
no other editors report so thoroughly, factually and 
promptly on the three greatest interests of today’s 
business leaders: government problems, national 
issues, business leadership. 

Some of America’s blue-ribbon company names 
can be seen reproduced above. But these are only a 
few of the thousands of requests for reprints handled 
week after week by our Reprint Service Division. 


Nation’s Business is not only reaching the owners of 
American business and industry—it is influencing 
them and assisting them by furnishing timely, im- 
portant articles which they put to good use in their 
own businesses. 

This reliable and regular service to business owners 
results in sales for business advertisers. That’s why 
Nation’s Business advertising linage was up 17% in 
1957—and up a whopping 40% the past two years. 
That’s undeniable proof of action in business! 


| pasntEsTo® © 


ERN 


TELEGRAM 


s opt ical 


real 
— 
sore * c 
conquer 
general. 


Business 


are purchased annually ..-edited for 


Nation: ° rship-moti 
occcccccccccce ONS Business wnership-motivated 


businessmen 
OF THE 780,000 SUBSCRIBERS, 550,000 ARE PRES- : 
IDENTS, OWNERS, PARTNERS in manufacturing, 

; : , aks 780,000 PAID CIRCULATION, 
construction, banking, wholesaling, retailing, trans- including 700,000 ownership-moti- 
portation. You reach more of these ownership- “ vated business executives who have 

P mee ‘ thy Cconomie oy personal subscriptions and 80,000 
motivated readers through Nation‘’s Business than Erowth is uneven cediihenatioeatineen Gide. tadiiead 
through the next two business magazines combined, “s Chamber of Commerce, 
and at a lower cost per 1000, 


'CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


Ps 2rof. 


in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 

NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 


Cafeterias 

Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 

Drive-ins 

Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


FAST 
FOOD 


rmaagazine 


386 FOURTH AVE. — B) 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. |... 


Three Show Biz Tigers Under This Dome 


Three aging “boy-wonders” have put their unpredictable heads, 
talent and money together in a venture that could possibly be a shot- 
in-the-arm to the country’s sagging away-from-home entertainment 
business. 


The three: Henry J. Kaiser, 77, big-time industrialist who built 
a ship a day in WW II, but couldn’t sell cars in peacetime, then 
found more success in aluminum and steel; Mike Todd, 50, producer 
of the award-winning movie, “Around the World in 80 Days,” and 
one of the most colorful and controversial promoters in show business ; 
Sylvester (Pat) Weaver, 49, former chairman of the board and 
president of NBC, advertising manager (at 31) for The American 
Tobacco Co. under George Washington Hill, who now has his own 
independent TV producing company (his old employer, American 
Tobacco, begins sponsorship of a Weaver show, “Make Me Laugh,” 
over ABC on March 20). 


The venture which has drawn this unlikely combination together 
is Kaiser-Todd-Weaver, Inc., which will promote and/or build 
aluminum domes for theatrical purposes. —The dome above is located 
in Kaiser’s Hawaiian Village in Honolulu. They look to see replicas 
of that dome dotted across the U. S. But while Kaiser’s Aluminum 
& Chemical Sales, Inc., is promoting dome construction for factories, 
civic centers, super markets, gymnasiums, etc., K-T-C will keep its 
sales guns focused on artistic levels. 


After the three drew battle plans during an Hawaiian meeting 
late last year, they drafted the country’s foremost architect, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, 88, as advisor. Wright, whose forthright opinions 
seem to draw him into eternal controversy, will help design the 
domes for theatrical purposes. 


Just what the company’s definite plans are is still anybody’s guess. 
One possibility: The group will design and build a prototype, possibly 
this spring. Where? They don’t know yet. Then they'll sell similar 
theatres to communities or businessmen. Kaiser will build. Todd 
will put in the shows (but “won’t cut out the local exhibitors’). 
Weaver will be in charge of sales. Another possibility is that the 
group will build a number of theatres itself and offer operating 
franchises. 


A Todd spokesman estimates the theatres will cost about $80,000 
each. The aluminum dome in Hawaii cost approximately four dollars 
per square foot. ‘The domes can be used for stage productions, con- 
certs, recitals, motion pictures, and as exhibition halls. Seating capac- 
ity is up to 2,000. The prime sales target: Suburbia. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


V Actually, total effective buying income of more than $2.7 billion 


v More effective buying income than Maine, Vermont 


and New Hampshire put together © TOE SACRAMEN| 


Vv Not covered by San Francisco and Los Ang '!es newspapers é Be THE MODESTO BI 


Pores 
Don’t let things slip away from you in the West. There’s a swarm- e THE FRI 
ing market in California’s inland valley — and you simply can’t 
cover it with oceanfront newspapers. It takes the Bees to get 
home to Valley people. 

Data source: Sales Management’s 1957 Copyrighted Survey 


M<cCLATGHY NEWSPAPERS 


In the newspaper field, only McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts - ° butk, frequency and a combined bulk-frequency. Check O'Mara & Ormsbee for details. 
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The Chicago Sun 
Families that 


In Chicago more people under 45 read the Sun-Times 


a=; 


THE NEW CHICAGO 


CHICAGO ey ee 
Sun-Times Plaza : ; ae —— wm a 
Whitehall 3-3000 r te. * Bing . 


NEW YORK 
250 Park Avenue 
YUkon 6-7535 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


—Times Sells the 
Buy the Most! 


Two of the many outstanding 


than any other newspaper! 


FACT! The latest Chicago Daily 
Newspaper Coverage and Duplica- 
tion Study proves that more people in 
Chicago under 45 read the Sun-Times 
than any other Chicago paper. These 
Sun-Times readers are the parents of 
the large families — dependent chil- 
dren still living at home. They are the 
buyingest people...the ones you 
must reach to sell your products big! 

This alert and active young market 
prefers the new Sun-Times because it 
is the newspaper where great things 
are happening! Now doing business in 
the world’s most modern newspaper 
plant, Sun-Timesmen have the very 
finest facilities for presenting fast, 
accurate, interesting coverage of the 


news — all the news! 


—Times 


WHERE GREAT THINGS ARE HAPPENING! 
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personalities who help make the 


Sun-Times a Chicago favorite 


“Your Problems,” Ann Landers’ 
wise and witty personal advice 
column is read avidly every 
day by hundreds of thousands 
of Chicagoans. 


Red Smith's timely, accurate 
and entertaining sports column 
appears daily in the Sun-Times 
—is the most widely quoted by 
Chicagoland sports fans. 


A look behind the scenes at the 


world’s most modern facilities! 
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These new high-speed presses 
offer the greatest possible flex- 
ibility in full-color printing 
throughout the paper. They 
are the only newspaper presses 
in Chicago capable of this ver- 
satility. They can produce 128- 
pege newspapers at the rate 
of 52,000 an hour. 


Shown here is the Sun-Times’ 

ingenious new Letter-fax, a 

newly developed electric eye 

device for super-fast transmis-_ 
sion of last-minute city news 

to the paper. This — and many 

other innovations — makes the 

Sun-Times one of the world’s 
most efficient newspapers. 


meet an 22ve-Detrolter. .. 


The Detroit News 4 


te 
2 Poo Play 
OS in 


major market has its “‘better’’ | | ~<a | tiselers Face Loss of 
newspaper . .. the one that gives — ee ‘sh 
better news coverage and appeals to : ; 
those who want to know. 


In Detroit it’s The News. Every survey 
shows it. The News not only reaches 
the most newspaper readers in its trad- 
ing area, it gets to the many who buy 
more of everything from cough drops 
to Cadillacs. 


News’ readers have better jobs, better 
incomes, better educations, better 
homes. This knowledge, and the desire 
to put their message where the money 
is, accounts for advertisers putting 
more linage in The NEWS than in both 
other Detroit newspapers combined. 


*NEWS readers earn more, spend more, live better. 


Total Circulation: 


The Detroit News 285." 


Eastern Office...... .....260 Madison Ave., New York Chicago Office... . 2... 000s. 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 
Pacific Office. .... hs ‘ 785 Market St., San Francisco Miami Beach.... oe The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Fancy vs. Fact 


HOW DEEP THE DIP? HOW LONG THE CLIMB? That could very well depend on 


our own understanding of the economic facts of life. For a pernicious pessimism, 


spawned by the mating of fact and fiction, is the only real threat to an early recovery. 


So that sales executives, and their salesmen, might better understand the true nature 
of our present business situation, the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT have prepared 
this side-by-side comparison of some of today's fancies as opposed to the facts. 


FANCY: the slump we're in is 
just the beginning. We can expect the 


general business situation to get a 
whole lot worse. 


FANCY: current unemployment 


by itself—with the resulting loss in 
buying income—is enough to perpetu- 
ate the slump. 


FANCY: industrial production 


has taken a steep dip. We can expect 
it to continue to decline—resulting in 
more unemployment, much _ lower 
Gross National Product. 


FANCY: People are afraid of the 


future and have stopped buying. This 
spells recession with a capital “R.” 
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FACT: There is no sound reason for the business slowdown to continue 
past mid-year. This is based not on wishful thinking, but on four important 
economic facts: (1) consumer buying power is high; (2) retail sales are 
continuing strong; (3) inventories have been trimmed and stocks will soon 
have to be replenished; (4) government spending—including defense spend- 
ing—is proceeding at a faster rate than anticipated. While the dip may deepen 
slightly during the next few weeks, most industries will probably see the 
bottom of the current trough before the end of April. However, since the 
upturn is expected to be gradual—and won't be fully reflected in published 
figures until weeks, even months, later—it may be mid-summer before the 
country as a whole recognizes the fact that recovery is in progress. 


FACT: While it is true that unemployment now stands at a higher point 
(4.5 million) than anytime since early 1950, it is also true that in March of 
1955 (a boom month in a boom year) the number of jobless totaled 3.2 
million. There is always a large number in the labor force who might be 
termed “chronically unemployed” or between jobs. Subtract these from the 
total—and adjust for the season—and you have perhaps 2 million who are 
actually jobless and seeking work. Tragic as this is, especially in some in- 
dustrial locales, they represent littke more than 3% of workers. In other 
words, 97% of those who really want to work are working. And, rather than 
think of these 2 million as destitute, it should be remembered that most of 
them are covered by unemployment insurance; some of them have savings, 
pensions, other income to keep them going . . . to keep them buying. On top 
of this, many of the affected families have more than one working member. 
Consequently, the effect of this unemployment on overall consumer buying 
power is not as serious a factor as might be imagined. And, since unemploy- 
ment is practically certain to dwindle as we get into spring, it is doubtful 
if it will have much of a lasting effect at all. 


FACT: Production is down nearly 10% from last year, but any further 
decline is likely to be small. The reasoning is simple—providing we assume, 
as pointed out here, that retail sales will hold up. (Pre-Easter sales will be the 
test.) Production dipped sharply because of a very sudden change in in- 
ventory policy. Business inventories in early 1957 were growing at the rate 
of $2 billion a year At year-end, stocks were being liquidated at an annual 
rate of $3 billion. Thus, there was a $5 billion drop in ordering. Any further 
cutting of inventories cannot be anywhere near as great. And, since the 
trimming started at a time when stocks-on-hand were none too large, the 
rate of liquidation is bound to slow down and re-ordering will be a natural 
development. We should return to pre-slump production levels by the end 
of 1958. 


FACT: It can’t be denied that people are “talking” about spending less, 
nor can it be general that they are shopping more carefully, but total retail 
store tallies show that January sales topped all previous January records- 
yes, that was true even though new car sales were off in that frigid weather! 
And, as far as can be determined, there has been no slackening in the over- 
all retail sales since then. 

(continued on page 20) 


He hangs his hat on a sky hook 


Skymaster, Skyraider, Skystreal a Skyrocket, Sky- 
knight... Dauntless, Havoc, Invader... DC-3 to 
DC-8... they stream through Donald Douglas, Jr.'s 
busy weeks. Now, the giant Air Force IRBM, Thor... 


In twenty furiously fast years, the career of Douglas 
\ircraft’s young president has capsuled the grandaddy 
prop transport and today’s rocket propulsion. Douglas 
developed the Roc 1 in the early 40’s, has produced 
nearly 20.000 missiles of all types since — today has 
responsibility for the complete Thor missile system 
now in volume production. Why then, you might ask. 
should Donald Douglas, Jr. and at least 150 of his 
associates read a magazine such as Business Week, 
that’s seldom if ever printed a logarithmic equation? 
(Answer: because Business Week prints so much on the 
equation of business, itself... Wall Street and Wash- 
ington, manufacturing and marketing, management and 
labor ...so much more business news than any other 
magazine. But more than this, Business Week is meant 
BUSINESS 


for the management man who must keep up with the 
WEEK 


future... its function: report, interpret, point the trend. 
Because its enormous, all-business news-gathering facili- 
ties permit it to pinpoint the event, spot it in proper 
perspective, and present it fast and reliably, manage- 
ment men everywhere vote Business Week “most use- 
ful” of general-business and news magazines. Acknow]- 
edging their own best argument, they place more ad- 
vertising pages in it, too. You advertise in Business 


Week when you want to influence management men. 


A McGraw-Hill Magazine: Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS (continued) 


FANCY: But what about indus- 


trial sales? With capital spending drop- 
ping off, the future seems bleak 
indeed. 


FANCY: with fewer new plants 


now being planned or built, the con- 
struction industry will face contraction. 


FANCY: Production of _ steel, 


geared to orders, is way below normal. 
The economy will take a long time to 
recover from the effect of the slump 
in this basic industry. 


FANCY: There are so few bright 


spots in the economy that any near- 
term upturn is impossible. 


FANCY: In order to prevent 


business dips we will have to find ways 
to limit production, so that we will 
not be tempted to over-produce. 


FACT: industrial sales are ultimately a reflection of retail sales. As 
wholesalers and retailers restock depleted inventories, industrial sales will 
pick up—but there is a time lag that works against the industrial supplier. 
However, government orders for defense items are coming out of Washington 
at a greater-than-expected rate. This should help to bolster sagging confidence. 


FACT: The construction industry is one of the truly bright spots in the 
economic picture. Outlays for new construction in 1958 are expected to 
exceed 1957 by 5%. Home builders plan to put up 10% more houses this 
year than last. This would call for 1.1 million starts. This is good. Already 
residential building awards are ahead of last year. So are applications for 
FHA loans. An increasing amount of money is available for mortgages at 
attractive interest rates: Contract awards for heavy construction are begin- 
ning to rise, though they still trail year-ago figures significantly. The road 
building program is getting into high gear, but it’s a little early to estimate 
how much of a factor this will be. 


FACT: Basic materials such as steel are usually the first to slip when 
business dips and they are usually among the last to come back. If this holds 
true for our present business slowdown, a prediction by “The Iron Age” is 
encouraging. The magazine stated in mid-February that it expected steel to 
bottom out in that month. It did not foresee an immediate splurge, but 
rather a very mild pickup in April and May. 


FACT: There’s a considerable amount of good news to headline at 
present, but our slump-mindedness has caused us to pay more attention to 
the bad. Here are some other bright threads in the economic fabric: 


Savings: The American consumer has savings of more than a quarter 
trillion dollars. A sizable nest egg that keeps him basically confident despite 
his open dislike of the business dip. 


Advertising: Alert companies including most major corporations, have 
increased their advertising allocations for 1958—a positive action to 
counteract any buyer negativism. 


Stock market: Many insiders feel that the bottom has been reached in the 
securities market, leaving no way to go but up. A rise in stock prices 
would have a good psychological effect on entire nation. 


Income tax cut: This remains as a possible stimulant to business—if it is 
needed. Even though it probably will not be necessary, Congress may 
still vote a small reduction, this being an election year and all that. 


Long-range prospects: Business is convinced that a bright and boomy 
future lies ahead. This gives a basic confidence in business which not even 
the most dire short-term development can shake. And, in planning for 
tomorrow, today’s businessman will frequently authorize expenditures that 
might seem unjustified by the present business climate. 


FACT: on the contrary, companies should be given full rein to produce 
what they think they can sell. The true solution to continuing prosperity lies 
not in contraction, but in expansion of our sales and marketing efficiency, 
in making products consumers will want and will buy. In that way, our 
country can persist in enjoying a higher and higher standard of living and 
fear of business slumps will materially diminish. The future of America is in 
the hands of today’s salesman. 


Reprints for your salesmen 10 cents each (100 or more, 5 cents each). Please remit 
with order. SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE WOMAN... FAMILY PURCHASING AGENT 
FOR DRUGS AND TOILETRIES 


Women 73.3% 


WHO BUYS? 


Men 21.7% 


Children under 20 
Not reported 


WHOSE IDEA? WHO DETERMINES BRAND? 


Women 70.6% | Women 69.3% 


Men 20.6% Men 20.9% 


y 


Children under 20 Children under 20 5.7% 
Physician-Pharmacist Physician-Pharmacist 3.2% 
Not reported Not reported 1.3% 


a Marketing Service from 


Source: Home Testing Institute Diary Study— actual purchases . P 
(excluding prescriptions) made by 1,197 H.T.I. families, Nov. 1956. \ I »( é } sy 
For further details contact your local McCall’s representative or AG \ 
write to Dept. D, McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


©1958 McCall Corp. 
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FIRST PRIZE! 


Raccoon coat with matching 
yeliow-and-black Stutz! 


50 SECOND PRIZES! 


(One for each 10,000 of the 
Post’s estimated half-million 
bonus circulation.) A sports-car 
coat without matching Stutz! 


560 THIRD PRIZES! 


(One for each 10,000 of the 
Post’s new circulation rate base 
of 5,600,000.) A rakish devil- 
may-care straw boater! 
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The Saturday Evening 


| Os BW BONUS 


AWARD WINNER! Shown above are two of the awards our 


Stutz - 


Ist Prize in the Post Bonus Circulation Contest — has 


won in national competition. These medallions are on the dash. 


Arise, advertising Influentials! (We mean 
you if you work in an agency, or in the ad- 
vertising or sales department of any national 
advertiser!) Turn to the things you can 
really count on — the abacus, Univac, your 
fingers and toes—and caiculate (guess!) the 
average weekly bonus that The Saturday 
Evening Post will deliver during the first 
quarter of 1958. How else can you win the 


classic, offbeat prizes catalogued at left — 
and the fame and fortune that go with them? 


Now, some facts about the Post Bonus: 
Voluble — yea, raucous! — demand for the 
Post has rocketed circulation past the 
5,600,000 mark! This will be the new circu- 
lation rate base, effective in July. Until then, 
however, we expect to deliver an average 


weekly bonus of approximately half a mil- 
lion copies over the present circulation rate 
base of 5,200,000. 


All set? Guess the average weekly Post 
Bonus! Take our estimate of 500,000 bonus 
copies. Dust off your crystal ball. Sharpen 
your wits — and your pencil. Start figuring. 
Run your answer through the hopper. Up 
the flagpole. And there you are. (Hint: Do 
remember the figure of approximately 
500,000 bonus copies. A thoughtless guess 
of sixty copies would be sheer folly.) Also, 
while we’ve got your attention, tell us the 
one word you associate with the Post. Send 
your entries to the address listed at right 
under RULES OF THE CONTEST! Hurry, read 
them now! Not a moment to lose. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


sophisticated prizes of this or any year! 


CIRCULATION DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1958! 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. Use the coupon at right. Or a POST 
card (the caps are ours). Guess the 
average weekly Post bonus for the 
first quarter of 1958. Then, write 
down the one word you associate with 
the Post. Include your name, your 
firm name, your address. 


2.Only advertising INFLUENTIALS 
(defined heretofore) may enter this 
contest. Send. in as many separate 
entries as you wish. 


3. Employees of the Post, its adver- 
tising agency and their families may 
enter the contest. They may enter, 
but they won’t win. 


4. All entries become the property of 


the Post, its assigns, heirs and such. 
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5.In case of a tie, entrants concerned 
will have to finish the sentence “I 
need a Stutz because . . 
or less (or more). Duplicate prizes? 
We had a terrible time finding even 
one Stutz! 


.” in 25 words 


6.Entries must be received no later 
than March 31, this year. Mail vours 


to: POST BONUS CONTEST, Box, 26-F, 


The R. H. Donnelley Corp., Mt. Ver- 
non 10, N. Y. 


7. The winner? The guy or gal who 
guesses closest to the average weekly 
circulation bonus for the first quarter 
of 1958. The bonus figure will be 
determined by the official Publisher’s 
Interim Statement to ABC for the 
period January 1 to March 31, 1958. 


To: Saturday Evening Post Bonus Contest 
Box 26-E, The R. H. Donnelley Corp. 
Mt. Vernon 10, N. Y. 


Here are my Influential answers to 
your Post Circulation Bonus Contest. 


Throughout the first quar- The one word that springs 
ter of 1958, I believe the to my mind when I think 
Post will deliver an aver- of The Saturday Evening 
age weekly bonus of Post is 


Estimated Bonus 


Vame 


Position Coat Size———Hat Size 


Company 


Street 


City 


RECORD OF SALES 


One telephone call to Indianapolis lands a 1500 order! 


Braceland Bros., Inc., a Philadelphia printer, keeps 
a record of regular telephone calls to out-of-town cus- 
tomers, noting how much each call costs and the 


amount of sales it produces. 

The record shows that out-of-town calls costing 
$65 produced orders totaling $7851. One call to 
Indianapolis, for example, resulted in a $1500 order. 

Every dollar spent on telephone calls returned $120 


in sales...a sales cost of less than one per cent. 


We'd like to show you how little it costs—and 
how much it pays—to sell by telephone. Just call 


your Bell Telephone business office. 
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5 
LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


First Each Added 
3 Minutes Minute 


For example: 
St. Louis to Des Moines 95¢ 25¢ 
Philadelphia to Indianapolis $135 
Milwaukee to Newark 
San Francisco to Detroit 

Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Call by Number It’s Twice as Fast. 
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LE T T E R S TO THE EDITORS 


another word on “marketing” 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I believe that all executive and jun- 
ior executive personnel will find your 
report, “The ‘Marketing Concept’: 
A Major Change in Management 
Thinking?” [p. 64, Sates MANAGE- 
MENT, Nov. 10], an extremely in- 
teresting analysis. 

Several months ago I formulated a 
definition of the word “marketing.” 
After reading your report, I reworded 
my definition. I am submitting it for 
your appraisal: Marketing is the ap- 
plication of the “Systems” philoso- 
phy to the movement of manufactured 
goods to the final users. It is overall 
long-range and short-range planning 
and coordination—an integrated pro- 
gram that brings together the special- 
ists of various departments (market 
research, product sales, advertising 
and public relations, new product de- 
velopment, engineering, finance, ac- 
counting and manufacturing) to di- 
rect and plan all present and future 
direct and indirect distribution activi- 
ties, scientifically and simultaneously, 
for the purpose of producing a profit 
for the corporation. 


Robert K. M a rlowe 


Assistant Development Engineer 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Chicago, III. 


poking into salesman's 
family life 
Eprror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Just ask this SM Sales Leadership 
Panel member if it is a sound idea to 
poke into a salesman’s family life 
(your Jan. 3 editorial, “Has This 
Wife Business Gone Too Far?’, p. 
9). I'll tell you it not only has gone 
too far, but that it never should have 
been started. 

Speaking strictly personally, if I 
cannot lead men without laying a 
trap whereby the sweet little lady one 
evening puts houseshoes and pipe in 
front of her beloved, snuggles up to 
him, purring, “Now, darling, you'll 
get us that trip to the islands, won’t 
you?”’; and then, if he doesn’t, dis- 
dainfully cold-shoulders him as though 
the cur had broken her heart — 
I’d prop myself in front of the next 
mirror and ask myself, “What jack- 
ass was ever irresponsible enough to 
entrust you with the leadership of 
men? Now, do the only decent thing 
you can do, fire yourself and get the 
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hell where you belong, wherever that 
ig 

Did I pour all this out in one sen- 
tence? Hope it makes sense. Am 
just old-fashioned enough to believe 
his home is a man’s castle. I know 
Mrs. K. will raise an eyebrow when 
she reads this statement, but when | 
spread out the contents of a briefcase 
after dinner, I do so by my own 
choice, and not because some stinking 
bastard of a boss (he ain’t no leader, 
for when he does that, he isn’t leading 
me) crawled into my castle and 
gnawed his way through the wood- 
work, 


Erwin H. Klaus 


General Manager 
Ravel Bros. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


who wrote that headline? 


Eprror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We would be inclined to agree with 
Peter B. B. Andrews’ general thesis 
in his article, “Why America Is So 
Poorly Shod,” in your Jan. 17 issue 
[p. 42], but whoever prepared the 
headline is nuts. There couldn’t have 
been a worse one... . The U.S. is a 
very well shod nation. We are the 
only nation that has consumption in 
excess of three pairs per capita. 

We are quite in agreement with 
Mr. Andrews that the industry should 
sell more shoes. If this happens, 
America will be even better shod than 
it is today. 


Merrill A. Watson 


Executive Vice-President 
National Shoe Manufacturers Assoc., 
Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


lucid presentation 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The brief article in your Jan. 17 
“How to Lift the Octane 
Rating in Your Communications,” 
by Arthur H. Hood [p. 69] is 
excellent. 

This is the most lucid, sensible, 
soundly based and succinct presenta- 
tion of communications which I have 
read. It is also a masterpiece of ‘‘re- 
spectable psychology” of human rela- 
tions and salesmanship. 


Richard S. Schultz 


issue, 


Industrial Relations Methods 
New York, New York 


The Luxurious, Long-Life Playing Cards That 
People Are Proud to Own, Show, Entertain 
with... 


Plastic Playing Cards 
with Your Back Design’ 


Business firms for whom we have created 
special advertising designs in Kem Plas- 
tic Cards—like Monsanto, the Kemper 
Building insurance companies, Schweitzer 
and others—have been happy with the 


results. 


Kem Playing Cards take your own dis- 
tinctive message into the homes of peo- 
ple you want to reach 
prospects, dealers, salesmen—and keep 
it active there. That’s because Kem’s 
sleek, tough plastic insures years of card- 
playing enjoyment. 


your customers, 


Your original investment is more than 
justified by the good-will you build up 
through giving playing cards which stay 
crisp, clean, flexible . . . still have the 
look and feel of new decks even after 
years of use are fully guaranteed 
for quality. 


We will gladly work directly with you in the 
development of your own custom-designed 
Kem Card back. Special advertising designs 
are created and produced with the expert 
craftsmanship developed through twenty 
three years of specializing in the manufac 
ture of Kem Cards. 


Orders for 1958 delivery can be accepted 
up to September Ist, but an earlier start 
is advisable. Why not write today for 


details and full-color samples 


SPECIAL GIFT DIVISION 


KEM PLASTIC PLAYING CARDS, INC. 


595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
Telephone: Murray Hill 8-8650 


Confidence in Jackson- 
Contidence in Michigan- 


Consumers Power Co., with headquarters in 
Jackson, Michigan, will invest more than 
$100,000,000 in 1958 on expansion and im- 
provement of its electric and natural gas facili- 
ties inJackson and 63 other countiesin Michigan. 

Surely this shows confidence in business 
activity during 1958! Pictured here is the new 
Consumers general office building located in 
Jackson. The completion of the structure is 
part of the 1958 project. 

Jackson always has been a good market for 
all kinds of goods and there is nothing to indi- 
cate that this year will be different. 
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THE BAY CITY TIMES 
THE SAGINAW NEWS 


THE ANN ARBOR NEWS J 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT 


Over 40,000 people are employed in the 
Jackson metropolitan area, earning good wages 
and salaries. They can buy your products if 
you let these people know about them. Edited 
to give readers a complete, interesting, in- 
formative newspaper, Jackson Citizen Patriot 
is read by practically every family in Jackson 
and the Jackson market area. Tell them about 
your products with a consistent schedule in 
this newspaper. Ask your Booth man for more 
details about the market and coverage. 


Jackson Citizen Patriot 


OSPAPERS 


THE FLINT JOURNAL 
KALAMAZ00 GAZETTE 


THE GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 
THE MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A.H. Kuch, 260 Madison Ave., New York.16, MUrray Hill 5-2476; Sheldon B. Newman, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Superior 7-4680; Brice McQuillin, 785 Market St., San Francisco 3, Sutter 1-3401; William Shurtliff, 1612 Ford Bldg., Detroit 26, WOodward 1-0972. 
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Advertising 
Kills A Recession 


For the first time in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT’S 40-year history, we are 
giving editorial space to recommend 
a commercial advertisement. 

We urge all subscribers to give an 
every-word reading to the McGraw- 
Hill spread which runs on the two 
following pages, because it explains a 
philosophy which is life-blood to every 
marketing organization. 

McGraw-Hill hopes, we are sure, 
that some of the advertising increases 
they call for will come to their books, 
but aside from a few lines at the end, 
this is distinctly a public service ad- 
vertisement, designed . primarily to 
help the general and business public. 

We urge readers to apply its rea- 
soning and its facts together with the 
two anti-recession features which are 
played up on the cover of this issue. 
With this McGraw-Hill spread they 
constitute a one-two-three punch 
against the gloom peddlers, against 
the timid. It is purely coincidental 
that this advertisement (received on 
the closing date) was for the same 
issue as these editorial features. 

Remember 1954? Then there was 
fear, the same fear as today, that we 
had overbuilt and overbought. And 
the gloom peddlers might well have 
won out had not American manage- 
ment taken the attitude that adver 
tising was a business-getter rathei 
than a luxury. 

They increased advertising, held 
sales losses to a trifling figure—and 
speeded business to new heights. 

Business men are agreed that start 
ing in 1960 there should be a boom. 

* SAN DIEGO: BILLION-DOLLAR MARKET Some forget that there are only 21 

months to go. The laggards—and 

Statistics are never static in this alive and thriving market. those who think they can economize 

themselves into a profit—may find 

Take population. Five years ago, there were 749,300 people in the San Diego themselves left at the post, because 

the winners are sure to be those who 
were bold in 1958. 

If we were to pick out one para- 

increase of 87%. Figures on income and sales tell the same story — a story of graph in the McGraw-Hill copy 


Metropolitan County Area. Today, the population is 865,454. And by 1960 


Sales Management forecasts, San Diego will show a ten-vear population 


constant growth, stemming from a stable economy which has prospered since which impresses us as being the most 
important to read—remember—act 
upon, it might be the one with this 
thought, “As much as a third of 
everything offered for sale falls in the 
by The San Diego Union and Evening Tribune. realm of ‘optional consumption.’ ”’ 


California began. 


To penetrate and sell San Diego, take advantage of the 83% coverage offered 


‘ We couldn’t agree more whole 
rf y Ni il : heartedly. Consumers, whether fami- 
he an ego Nion EVENING TRIBUNE lies or corporations, could very well 
get by this year with their present 
inventory of most items. Cut out—or 


“The Ring O@ of T rssh" (iteeaniRaramnmsenena re enmesmenrasite 
7 <3 PLE Y WN EW g PAP ER Ss | materially cut down- your methods 
of inviting and soliciting change and 
4 improvement—and they will get by 
Bureau and the COPLEY News Service. | with the old. 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC ps The Editors of 


15 “Hometown” Newspapers covering San Diego, California — Northern Illinois 
Springfield, Illinois — and Greater Los Angeles . . . Served by the COPLEY Washington 
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The Year Advertising Helped 


This editorial message was first published by 


N 1954 we had a business recession in the United 
States. Sales fell about 4% during the year. If man- 
agement had followed the historic pattern of busi- 

ness ups and downs, advertising volume would have 
fallen much further. 

But in 1954 the volume of advertising did not fall. It in- 
creased over 5%, and expenditures in all major advertising 
media rose. Every effort was made to stimulate sales when sales 
were needed to sustain prosperity. 

This was something entirely new under the sun. It had 
a powerful influence in making the recession of 1953-54 
one of the mildest on record. It helped greatly to speed 
business on to the record-breaking levels it attained in 
the years 1955-57. 

There are several reasons why America’s business man- 
agement attacked this decline in sales with more adver- 
tising. One of them grew out of the greatly strengthened 
position of the American consuming market. Consumers’ 
income after taxes has been rising an average of over $10 
billion a year since 1946, and this rising income is more 
widely distributed than ever before. Furthermore, con- 
sumers had piled up reserves of about $200 billion in cash 
or its equivalent. These reserves offered a new and power- 
ful inducement to increased selling and advertising effort 
even in the face of a possible decline in consumer income. 
(At the end of 1957, consumer reserves were $225 billion. ) 


Taking the Longer View 


However, the principal reason why a Sales decline was attacked 


McGraw-Hill two years ago. It describes ad- 
vertising’s dramatic contribution to the Ameri- 
cana economy during 1954. The theme of the 
editorial—that advertising can help promote 
economic stability by stimulating sales at a 
crucial time—is even more pertinent today. 

As our economy grows, it is constantly 
changing. The conditions business faces today 
are not the same in every respect as those it 
faced in 1954. But business again has the op- 
portunity, through advertising and other sell- 
ing efforts, to help sustain a high level of eco- 
nomic activity. At the same time, it will be 
building markets for the period of renewed 
expansion that is sure to follow. 

This editorial is reprinted exactly as it ap- 
peared in 1956 except for minor editorial 
changes to bring it up to date. Permission is 
freely extended to newspapers, groups or in- 
dividuals to quote or reprint all or parts of 


the text. 
Deval NGouw— 


PRESIDENT 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


with increased advertising is management's new-found convic- 
tion that good advertising is essentially an investment in the 
development of a market. Successful development requires 
sustained investment. The inclination of business man- 
agement to take this longer view is, of course, motivated 


ae 
Mc Graw-Hill PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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Kill a Business Recession 


by the fact that the American market, with over 3 million 
consumers being added annually, is growing at a pro- 
digious rate. 

Ten years ago only a handful of companies had plans 
for investment in new producing facilities extending 
beyond the current year. Today almost all leading com- 
panies have investment programs running some years 
ahead. And keeping pace with these long-range invest- 
ment plans has been the development of sales and adver- 
tising programs to reach tomorrow’s greatly expanded 
markets. 


Advertising’s Key Role 


This crucial role of advertising in providing driving power 
for our economy is gaining greater recognition every day. 
In his book, “People of Plenty,” Professor David M. 
Potter of Yale University remarked: “Advertising is not 
badly needed in an economy of scarcity, because total 
demand is usually equal to or in excess of total supply, 
and every producer can normally sell as much as he pro- 
duces. It is when potential supply outstrips demand— 
that is, when abundance prevails—that advertising begins 
to fulfill a really essential economic function.” 

Today abundance so completely prevails in the United 
States that it has been conservatively estimated that as 
much as a third of everything offered for sale falls in the 
realm of “optional consumption.’’ That is, consumers 
can “take it or leave it’ without any immediate personal 
inconvenience. But if they decide to “‘leave it,”’ a terrific 


economic depression will not be far behind. In such 
circumstances, advertising—in which, in all of its forms, 
we are now investing over $10 billion annually—clearly 
is of crucial importance to our continued prosperity 

In performing its key role in past years, American ad- 
vertising never realized its full potential. It successfully 
promoted sales. But it never was called upon to promote 
an overall economic stability as a direct outgrowth of 
increased sales. 

By successfully promoting both sales and economic sta- 
bility, as it did in 1954, advertising surely has added new 
strength to the American economy. It has also added a 
great new and constructive dimension to advertising itself. 


One of the surest means of expanding your sales 
volume in today’s industrial markets is through 
dominant advertising in the publications directly 
serving your major customers and prospects. 
McGraw-Hill’s business and technical publica- 
tions Can give you quick access to the men who 
initiate, specify and approve the purchases of in- 
dustrial products and services. Because all are 
leaders in their respective fields, you are assured a 
maximum return on your advertising investment 
when you concentrate in the McGraw-Hill publi- 


cations serving your most important markets. 


INCORPORATED - 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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how 


metalworking 


buys 


metal cleaning aud other 
fimishisg equigesme st 


MARKET RESEARCH TOOLS available 
from The |RON AGE include: master 
list of over 26,500 plants in metalwork 

ing classified by new SIC codes (can be 
leased* at cost of $200 or we will code 
your customers and prospects at $.10 
per name*); 1958 edition of Basic 
Marketing Datat, statistical summary 
of 1957 metalworking plant and em- 
ployment data based on new SIC 


codes; How to Pinpoint Your Market- 
ing to Metalworkingt, a how-to-do-it 
research brochure; How Metalworking 
Buyst, influence studies for major 
products used in metalworking; Basic 
Marketing Map of Metalworkingt 
showing market concentrations; 
sound slidefilm “Evaluating Your 
Metalworking Markets,” now being 
shown by |RON AGE representatives. 


“Available only to companies selling to metalworking 
t Available free to companies or agencies selling to metalworking 
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How to Get More for Your 
Marketing Dollar in Metalworking 


New IRON AGE Marketing Assistance Program 
Helps You Identify and Locate the Most 
Profitable Markets for Your Products 


If you sell to metalworking, The IRON AGE 
Marketing Assistance Program can help stream- 
line your marketing setup to meet today’s inten- 
sified competition. 

This program makes available research tools 
for carrying out four key steps to improved 
marketing. First, it provides a master list of 
metalworking plants, or an IRON AGE SIC cod- 
ing service for classifying your customers and 
prospects by the new SIC codes, thus identifying 
the industries that make up your metalworking 
markets. Second, it provides statistical data for 
evaluating the sales potential of these industries 
for your product. Third, it summarizes metal- 
working plant and employment data, so you 
can pinpoint your major sales targets national- 


ly, by states, and by convenient industrial areas 
within states. Fourth, it provides information 
that can increase sales efficiency by identifying 
the buying-influence executives you must sell 
by industry, plant size, title and function. 

In short, using the tools of The IRON Aai 
Marketing Assistance Program, you can iden- 
tify your markets more accurately, make sales 
planning more effective, and increase sales effi- 
ciency. The result is that you get more for your 
marketing dollar in metalworking. 

Your IRON AGE representative has complete 
details on these research tools . . . and the basis 
on which they are available. He can also show 
you a new IA sound slidefilm, “Evaluating 
Your Metalworking Markets.” 


How to Get More for Your Marketing Dollar in Metalworking 


1. 
\ sae | identify the 


Hct : 
Sy 


industries that 
make up your 


markets 


2. 

Evaluate market 
potential of 
each industry 


3. 

Gear sales 
efforts to 
market potential 


4. 

Increase sales 
efficiency by 
preselling buying- 
specifying team 


cad 
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Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa, 


TODAY'S 


MARKET 


IS A 


The buyer’s in the driver’s seat now. Sales 


resistance is stiffer, so are sales costs. 


Today, when an advertising medium has to 


produce or get off the schedule, it’s no won- 


der more sellers are turning to TV GUIDE. 


At home with 14 million readers a day, it’s 
large enough to do today’s big selling job. Its 
impressive ability to expose your sales story 
70 million times a day is unique. So is its cost 


—the most realistic in media today. 


Look over the list of more than 1000 advertis- 
ers who invest in it. They prove TV GUIDE’s 


efficiency is all it’s cracked up to be. 


CIRCULATION NOW OVER 6,000,000 


Source: Magazine Reading Trends, Sindlinger & Co., 1957 
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Sales Monageren 
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Turn Your Sales Up Now! 


In Charles Dickens’ novel, David Copperfield, page 163, Wilkins Micawber 
is described as having large hopes, after long adversity, that “something will 
turn up” for him. He waited, went deeper in debt, and hoped! 


Finally, about page 652, something did turn up. But the turning took a 
long time, and all Micawber got, finally, was some civil service job. He 
didn’t apply ACTION to adversity. 


A current newspaper headline reads: 
“Economists in Doubt of a Speedy Upturn” 


Instead of going all-out to get this huge economic machine into full speed 
again by spring or summer, a lot of people now wonder whether the turning- 
up won't be delayed at least another year. Meanwhile they wait and, when 


4 
i 
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they're not fearing, they hope. 


Of course, the longer the current “adjustment” drags on, the harder it 
becomes to get the machine rolling, and the greater becomes the need for: 


e decisive and widespread programs by the government 
© vigorous leadership of corporations 
e energy and initiative of every man who sells products or services 


Studies and forecasts never sold anything! 
You can’t economize yourself into prosperity! 
Nothing good turns up by itself! 


Tomorrow’s boom—and it can get rolling now— will be launched by every 
man who decides to sell today more and better than he sold yesterday—and 
to sell even more tomorrow. And by every corporation which gives sales 
considerations dominance in its corporate planning. 


Big opportunities are ahead this year for companies and men who act now 
to turn them up, instead of waiting and hoping for a miracle. 


Again we say, make this your resolution for the balance of 1958: 


NUTS TO A BUSINESS SLOWDOWN! 
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G-E, Under Decentralization, 
Reaps Record Sales and Profits 


“Customer-oriented marketing concept'' — applied by 
each strongly-autonomous operating division and depart- 
ment—starts paying off big. Corporate Marketing Serv- 
ices aids, educates "operations" to develop "'parts”’. 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


A lot of vigorous “parts” are mak- 
ing General Electric Co. a more 
dynamic “whole.” ‘The application 
of certain philosophies of management 
and marketing lifted the company’s 
sales and profits in 1957 to highest 
levels in 65 years. Sales of $4.3 bil- 
lion were $300 million more than in 
1956, and profits climbed about $30 
million to $248 million. 

Profits expanded nearly three times 
as fast as sales. 

Thus G-E managed to move ahead 

-against a rising late-year tide of 
domestic recession and world uncer- 
tainty; despite such dislocating fac- 
tors as altered defense needs, reduced 
capital expenditures by many indus- 
tries, and slackening demand for 
some consumer lines, such as major 
appliances. 

General Electric’s ability to buck 


MARKETING 
CONSULTANTS 


H. W. Poole 
C. J. Coward 
C. G. Klock 
J. E. Weldy 


G. E. Fouch 


such tides stems from various reasons. 
One of them, as president Ralph J. 
Cordiner points out, is that it con- 
tinues to devote “well over three 
times as much as industry in general, 
per dollar of sales, to research and 
development.” 

Another is that this “new” G-E in 
a dozen years has invested $1.5 bil- 
lion in new plants and equipment — 
two and a half times as many dollars 
as in all its years before. This year 
alone facilities for future products 
will cost $150 million. 

But products, of course, count only 
as they are sold. 

G-E has 10 objectives—the first of 
which is ““To carry on a diversified, 
growing and profitable world-wide 
manufacturing business in electrical 
apparatus, appliances, and _ supplies 
and in related materials, products, 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
OPERATION 


E. S. McKay (manager) 


systems and services for industry, 
commerce, agriculture, government, 
the community and the home.” 

Under it, the company’s dollar vol- 
ume has multiplied 15 times in two 
decades and the diversity and com- 
plexity of its product line—now esti- 
mated at 300,000 “‘items’’ — has in- 
creased far faster. 

Before World War II a total 
$300-million-a-year business was done 
through just four “departments”: 
Apparatus, Lamps, Appliance and 
Merchandise, and Air Conditioning. 
Sales managers’ brows were not fur- 
rowed by such latter-day materials as 
silicones and borazon (harder than 
diamonds), nor by such businesses as 
computer systems, guided missiles and 
nucleonics. 

When Cordiner became president 
in 1950 he met growth and diversi- 
fication with decentralization. Gradu- 
ally, G-E was “broken,” in effect, 
into a lot of businesses. Today, dif- 
ferent lines of products are made and 
marketed by highly-autonomous 
“operating components’: 126 depart- 
ments under 27 divisions. ‘These in 
turn are supervised—but not directed 
—by four corporate group executives 
(vice-presidents) in New York. The 
company also has one executive vice- 
president, Robert Paxton. 


RESEARCH 
SERVICE 


J. B. McKitterick (manager) 
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Also at corporate headquarters — 
educating, advising and, when asked 
by them, actively aiding “operations” 
—are nine “services components” for 
each major business function. One 
of these is Marketing Services, headed 
. by vice-president Fred J. Borch. 

Cordiner announced in 1950 two 
broad objectives: 


“1. Marketing orientation, for a 
sound, customer-wise company, and 


“2. Decentralization, for a more 
efficient, forward-looking operation.” 


Under the “marketing concept,” 
says Fred Borch, the “customer be- 
comes tue pivot point about which the 
business moves in operating for the 
best interests of all concerned.” 

He emphasizes “two key funda- 
mentals”’: 


“1. The dual core of marketing” 
requires focusing on “the customer’s 
needs and desires—including those he 
is not aware of,” and then persuading 
him through selling and advertising. 


“2. The marketing philosophy is 
rooted in the profit concept, not the 
volume concept.” 


Under decentralization every man- 
ager of a division and department is 
responsible for its volume and profit. 
Cordiner points out that the manager 
gets “full authority for marketing, 
manufacturing, engineering, finance.” 
Out of “his resources (of) man- 
power, materials, money and facilities 
. .. he generates the products to serve 
the market. . . . The only withheld 
authority is that which has to do with 
general company policies.” 

In five years the number of divi- 


Fred J. Borch 
Vice-President 
Marketing Services 


Who's Who 


G-E's Marketing Services 


PERSONNEL 
DEVELOPMENT 


J. A. Spencer (manager) 
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SPECIALIZATION 
CONSULTING 


Hershner Cross (manager) 


sions, or “groups of departments, 


has increased only from 21 to 27. 
Meanwhile, the number of depart- 
ments has grown from 51 to 126- 
or an average of 15 new departments 
annually! ‘Though the products of 
some departments—mainly industrial 
components and ‘apparatus’ — are 
sold jointly, G-E still has 39 separate 
marketing organizations. 

The marketing manager is respon- 
sible to the department manager. 

Where, then, does Marketing Serv 
ices fit? 

Part of its job, says Borch, is long 
range corporate marketing thinking 
and planning. As a member of the 
“executive office,” he 
board and top officers. The board ap- 
proves only the sum total of all the 


advises the 


(continued on page 112) 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH AND 
FORECASTING OPERATION 


E. J. Klock (manager) 


THEY'RE INTHE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


Walter Jahn: 
The Line-Bucker 


“I’m a nosey guy,” insists Walter 
Jahn. Stuff and nonsense. What he 
is—in addition to being Schenley Dis- 
tillers Company’s director of market- 
ing, a newly created post—is this: a 
guy who is so marketing-conscious he 
wants to know about everything in 
his business, including bottles, pack- 
aging, labels. Schenley had never had 
a marketing director until it _per- 
suaded big, hearty, hefty Walter Jahn 
to give up his lucrative position as 
general sales manager of Texas Wine 
& Liquor Company a state-wide 
Schenley distributor. (When Walter 


who has more friends than a Texas 


, V7, hhh 


oilman—left, the operation was doing 
an annual business of $40 million.) 
Why did Schenley set up this new 
marketing post? Says Walter: 
“Everybody was concentrating on the 
basic — getting down to the distribu- 
tor. And everybody had a different 
idea of how to do it. The duplication 
could have snowed us under.” AI- 
though Walter was born in Buffalo 
he moved to North Carolina when 
he was 15. At that tender age he 
entered North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture. 4 griculture? “Well,” 
he says in cheerful explanation, “I 
had a football scholarship.’ Later, he 
got an engineering degree from New 
York University. He never really 
used either degree. It’s been the 
liquor business ail the way: general 
sales manager of State Distributing 
Co. in Atlanta, Florida sales manager 
for McKesson & Robbins’ Liquor 
Division. He married a Tar Heeler. 
“She says she’s from Asheville,” he 
chuckles. ‘But, hell, she’s from a one- 
horse town eight miles away!” His 
wife has learned to live with his 
fabulous sense of humor. They have 
two girls and a boy, age one. When 
the boy was born Walter walked into 
the hospital room and announced, 
“I’m going to fill up the, backyard 
with boys.” At that time the Jahn’s 
backyard consisted of nine acres. 
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The Work Day: 
Eight to Six 


Thomas T. Arden, president of 
Robertshaw- Fulton Controls Co. — 
that moved executive headquarters to 
Richmond, Va., last fall — needed a 
good man fast. He also needed a fast 
man. And he chose Utah-born A. W. 
Beck, sales manager of the company’s 
Grayson Controls Division, to become 
Robertshaw-Fulton’s first v-p in 
charge of marketing. Beck took over 
last fortnight in the job. Beck doesn’t 
waste time (his work day begins at 
eight, often ends at six or seven): 
When he was eight years old he 
called on the little girl next door 
with an invitation to visit a neigh- 
bor’s canaries. That was his first date. 
Years later he married the girl. . . . 
Beck’s first job was with Southern 
California Gas Co., in its Service De- 
partment. From there he moved into 
appliance sales. Then he worked his 
way through the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Sales Division. He joined Gray- 
In ’51 he 


was named general sales manager and 


son in ’46 as a salesman. 


for six straight years increased sales 
volume and the Division’s share of 
total market. When he learned of his 
appointment as Robertshaw-Fulton’s 
marketing v-p he sold two houses he 
owned on the West Coast, drove his 
family East and three days after he 
arrived had bought and moved into 
a new house in Richmond! 
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Chess Started The Upward Move 


William Jay is the new executive 
v-p of The Los Angeles Soap Co. (in 
two years the company — one of the 
3ig Five soap and detergent manu- 
facturers — will celebrate its centen- 
nial). The job’s been vacant since 
September 1955, when Andrew Forth- 
mann moved up to the presidency. 
Bill Jay has been v-p and a director 
of The Squirt Co. Sales more than 
doubled while he was general sales 
His first job was as office 
boy at the old Bank of Italy. One of 
the bank’s customers was Dr. Frank 


manager. 


Crane, syndicated columnist. He hired 
Bill away from the bank to be his 


secretary. ‘I suspect Crane’s interest 
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in me stemmed more from my inte 
est in chess than in my ability. He 
was a great chess player.” When the 
came along—Dr. Crane 
had died Bill wangled a j as a 
Merchandising 
How 

a shelf and into 


consumer’s market basket is a subject 


depression 


milk route salesman. 
had always fascinated him. 


move goods off 


he’s never stopped studying. In 1939 
he got Squirt in the eye, so impressed 


e got the job o! 
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the management h 


sales manager for Los Angeles. As 
Squirt fanned out its operations Bi] 
grew in influence. Since 1950 the 
company’s advertising budget, as well 


as its sales, have doubled. 


Chrysler's Man Lundigan 


@ Corporate TV Spokesman and Salesman 


@ Once a Movie Star, Still an Actor 


@ The "Average, Ordinary'’ American 


When you think about movie stars, 
you can get a lot of funny impres- 
sions ; strange, glamorous, goofy. 

Maybe you think about crazy hours 
by a flood-lit pool with a drink in 
one hand and a blond (bleached) 
starlet in the other. Or about some 
wild orgie that will wind up in a 
two-bit scandal magazine. Or about 
serious artists and businessmen trying 
to do their jobs. 

It’s probably odds-on that you don’t 
think about business in Hollywood 
the same way you think about busi- 
ness in Detroit. But there’s at least 
one guy there who thinks of Detroit 
before he thinks of star-city. 

His name is Bill Lundigan. 

A few years ago his main concern 
was motion pictures. You may have 
seen him in “Pinky,” a study of racial 
problems in the south. Or in “I'd 
Climb the Highest Mountain.” 
Chances are, once in awhile you now 
run into one of his old pictures on 
television. 

He used to be a movie star, not a 
big movie star, but Hollywood sold 
him to sell pictures. Now he sells 
Detroit, or more specifically, Chrysler 
cars. 

For the past three and a half years, 
Bill Lundigan has been the company 
spokesman for Chrysler Corp. He 
was hired for the job when Chrysler 
began its “Climax” and “Shower of 
Stars” shows. Since then, he’s been a 
salesman. 

Sure he still considers himself an 
actor. But not when he’s in front of 
the cameras at CBS’ Television City. 
Then he’s a host and a salesman. 

And just as Hollywood, in these 
stay-at-home days, bolsters movie at- 
tendance with public appearances by 
stars, Chrysler bolsters company 
identification with Bill Lundigan. 
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By GEORGE F. HOOVER 


For example: Since becoming 
Chrysler’s spokesman, Lundigan has 
traveled about 130,000 miles each 
year. He makes between 30 and 35 
major appearances each year. He's 
found at auto shows and Chryslet 
dealer meetings. He speaks before 
civic groups and ad clubs and makes 
charity appearances, all aside from 
being the Chrysler host on TV each 
week (Climax takes no summer va 
cation). 


Host for Ike 


Last year, in January, he hosted 
for someone else. He was official host 
for President Eisenhower at the in- 
auguration balls held in Washington, 


a. C 


. 6 #. 
Chrysler has signed Bill to a “long- 


term” contract calling for over $100,- 
000 a year as its spokesman (Budget 
for “Climax” and “Shower of Stars” 
runs around $8 million a year). But 
the company doesn’t expect him to 
deliver a sales message every time he 
shakes a hand in Washington or helps 
some charity. 

He doesn’t have to. Because when- 
ever Bill is seen, he’s identified with 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrys- 
ler cars; plus the Imperial. 

This is the way R. E. Forbes, 
Chrysler’s director of corporate adver- 
tising, puts it: “All over America 
people have come to think of Chrys- 
ler Corp. whenever they see Bill on 
TV or in person. Bill is quiet, sincere, 
always believable, and tremendously 
convincing. He conducts his part in 
our TV programs feeling that he is 
a guest in your home, and he acts 
accordingly. He’s always cooperative 
and willing to carry out any assign- 
ment that will build the stature of 


the company in the publi 
perpetuate the confidence ot 
lic in the company’s products. 

J. R. (Jack) Barlow, manager ot 
product advertising, says Bill “is con 
stantly 
strength of Chrvslet Corp. wherever 


contributing to the marketing 


he goes. 

When, in 1954, Chrysler went 
heavily into TV and hired Li 
the company was sitting tar trom 
pretty. Sales in *54 amounted to 883,- 


, 
indigan, 


769 units, including Dodge trucks. 
Plymouth had been replaced by Buick 
as the number three seller. E. C. 
Quinn, Chrysler Division president, 
admits “our share of the market had 
slipped to a low of about 13%. 

Not too long ago, O tinn told the 
Television Bureau of Advertising that 
after World War II, people had 
“unfortunately” given Chrysler prod 
ucts a “label of conservatism ... As 
a result, too many people came to look 
at them as fine for the older folks, 
but hardly the thing for the up and 
coming generation! Deserved or not 
that situation hurt Chrysler Corp., 
and it affected the dealers who sold 
our products.” 

So Chrysler planned the birth of 
“The Forward Look.” And it looked 
for a way to sell it. 

Said Quinn: 
sion as a major medium to put across 
the story of the Forward Look has 
been a natural one. We had a mig! 
big job to do in the face of competition 


“The use of televi- 


ity 
whose advertising resources greatly 
exceeded our own. On the othe 
hand, we were convinced—much like 
Walter Chrysler before us—that we 
could make up the 
believability, sharpness, and general 
effectiveness. At least we were will 
ing to try ... and television 


difference by 


nately was right there, so we 


Chrysler's Man Lundigan 


(continued) 


not only tell the story . . . we could 
show it.” 

The result: Last year Chrysler 
captured 20° of the market against 
17% in °56. Consolidated dollar 
sales were the highest in company his- 
tory at $3,564,982,510; a gain of 
33% over 1956. Car and truck unit 
sales totaled 1,381,951 vehicles (up 
28% ). 

And Plymouth is again number 
three. 

As Chrysler’s sales have grown, so 
has Biil Lundigan’s popularity. Chrys- 
ler dealers like him. Chrysler car 
owners write to him for answers to 
questions concerning their cars. The 
company has used him (and his fe- 
male counterpart, Mary Costa) in 
print advertisements. And he signs 
more autographs now than he ever did 
when he was in the movies. 


The “Average” Guy 


A lot of viewers like Bill because he 
looks like just an average guy. That’s 
one of the reasons Chrysler hired him. 
The company wanted a recognizable 
name, but it didn’t want the com- 
pany’s spokesman to be more glam- 
orous than the product. 

Chrysler’s agency (until June 1), 
MecCann-Erickson, Inc., and its pub- 
lic relations division, Communications 
Counselors, Inc., worked hard to 
keep Lundigan a “nice guy” in the 
public’s eye. Chrysler’s new corporate- 
advertising agency, Leo Burnett Co., 
Inc., will no doubt do the same. But 
the image could be slightly retouched. 

Some of the CCI releases on Bill 
would do justice to mom’s apple pie 
and/or Jack Armstrong. 

One such handout says: “the 
quality which landed Bill Lundigan 
his Chrysler job is that he fits the 
description, ‘Mr. Average Ordinary 
American,’ as if calipered to it 

“When he was little, Bill worked 
hard and saved up to buy a bicycle. 
When he grew older, he fought for 
his country. Now when he stands 
in front of a battery of television 
cameras doing a selling job for Chrys- 
ler, his palms sometimes grow moist. 

“What kid hasn’t worked and 
saved up for a bike? Millions of guys 
have fought for their country. Other 
millions perspire a little when they 
have to come through in a clutch as a 
part of their jobs. 

“Lundigan is Mr. Average and 
Mr. Ordinary in other ways, too. He 
admires America and the things which 
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IN DETROIT: At least 
twice a year, and some 
times three times, Lun- 
digan tours the various 
Chrysler Corp. divi- 
sional plants in Detroit. 
It gives him a better 
idea of what goes into 
the product he sells, 
and it gives plant per- 
sonnel a closer look at 
the guy representing 
them and their com- 
pany on television. 


CBS TELEVISION 
CITY: In Hollywood, 
Bill and his female 
counterpart, Mary Cos- 
ta, rehearse a Thurs- 
day’s “Climax.” It’s 
usually relaxed. Tem- 
peramental? “Oh no,” 
he says, “there’s no 
time in this world for 
that. You either know 
your job or you don’t. 
I've had differences of 
opinion, but I’ve never 
seen any screaming or 
hollering from anyone.” 


IN. THE CAPITOL: 
January, 1957 saw Bill 
Lundigan in Washing- 
ton, D.C., as President 
Eisenhower’s official 
host during the inagu- 
ration balls. In this 
photograph, the presi- 
dent greets Bill and a 
Chrysler comrade, Alice 
Lon. She’s Lawrence 
Welk’s Champagne 
Lady on the show spon- 
sored by Dodge. 


ON THE ROAD: Chrys- 
ler’s TV host, Bill Lun- 
digan, is on the road 
making appearances for 
the company to _ the 
tune of about 130,000 
miles each year. One 
interested observer at 
this engagement was 
Bill’s boss, L. 1. Col- 
bert, Chrysler Corp. 
president (left). Bill 
likes the speaking, but 
he hates the flying. 
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America has given him without sound- 
ing preachy about it or making a 
great corny parade of it. He’s got 
a God, but he’s reverent without being 
a softie ... He has an honest, straight- 
talking wife with a level look in her 
eye, and she helps him in the American 
tradition.” 

It’s true that Lundigan isn’t a 
preachy guy. Can you say the same 
thing for the release? 

Another one, this bylined by Bill, 
is headed: “Call Me Jack on a Very 
Tall Beanstalk.” 

It begins: “Little did I dream, 
when I was a simple, unsophisticated 
actor strolling the flowered cow- 
paths of Hollywood, that I would 
one day be a sort of ambassador- 
without-portfolio for the town.” 

Whoever really wrote that release 
forgot to show it to Lundigan. He 
never read it. 

However, these “average” releases 
work. They get space for Lundigan, 
and for Chrysler. One publicity man 
said, “If someone wants a story about 
how average Bill is, he gets it. We 
write what they’ll print.” 


A ‘Clown of Commerce’? 


Chrysler’s success with Lundigan 
even “earned” Bill a chapter in ‘““The 
Clowns of Commerce,” by Walter 
Goodman (Sagamore Press, Inc.), 
one of the numerous books recently 
published which take a painful and 
profitable swipe at advertising and 
business. 

After describing a battery of tests 
which were compiled by McCann- 
Erickson to determine Lundigan’s 
effectiveness, Goodman says Bill is 
“anything but a monster. He is a 
nice guy who has found that it comes 
easier to him to deliver commercials 
.than love lines. Just now, he is being 
formed by one of McCann-Erickson’s 
creative fires into harder stuff. His 
public personality, as it is revealed by 
the words he is given to say and the 
poses he is directed to adopt, is being 
altered slightly—from a host-salesman 
to a salesman-host.” 

After he read the chapter, Bill 
says he “felt like a Madison Ave. 
built amoeba.” 

And if the book is correct, the boys 
from McCann-Erickson must have 
slipped up. Sure Bill is given the 
“words... to say.” But if he doesn’t 
like them, he suggests changes. 
Chances are, he’ll like the words by 
showtime Thursday night. One more 
thing. McCann-Erickson’s “creative 
fire’ hasn’t shown up yet to reform 
Bill into “harder stuff.” 

He’s still speaking for Chrysler and 
selling cars as “Mr. Average Ordinary 
American.” ® 
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Bill Lundigan: With and Without Tie 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF.: When | hear of somebody being an 
“average ordinary American,” I’m usually suspicious right from 
the start. But there the guy was, Chrysler’s 43 years old, six 
foot two inch “average ordinary American,” Bill Lundigan, sit- 
ting across the table at the Hollywood Brown Derby. 

My suspicions were fading fast. As fast as the holiday tourists 
kept asking him for autographs—interrupting his answers for 
the accompanying story. 

“May | have your autograph, Mr. Lundigan?”—a little blond 
girl about seven or eight. 

“Sure, honey. What’s your name?” 

“Nancy.” 

He writes: “To Nancy... Bill Lundigan.” 

“Where are you from Nancy?” 

“Cleveland.” 

“Did you and your folks drive out?” 

“Yes, we drove all the way.” 

“What kind of a car do you have?” 

“A Chevrolet.” 

They asked him while he was talking, while he was drinking 
(plain tonic water, “Haven’t had a drink for six months.’), 
while he was eating. And not once did the smile fade nor the 
interest diminish. 

He’s just as friendly in his home. It was New Year’s Eve. 
The Christmas tree was still up with a few Chrysler decorations, 
the horizontal “V” of the Forward Look. His adopted little girl 
(Stacey—short for Anastacia) was taking a nap. His wife was 
out shopping. Bill was lounging around in white sneakers, blue 
denims, and a brown sweater shirt, open at the chest. We sipped 
tea. 

“No, | haven’t given up acting. Being an actor is as equally 
important to me as being an auto salesman. Sometime this year, 
| hope to produce my own picture, if | can find the time and 
the property.” 

Acting wise he had just done the leading role in a filmed 
“Playhouse 90” production which was telecast last month. 

“When I’m talking to the people for Chrysler, I’m not acting. 
They’ve invited me into their homes (the show is seen by close 
to 14 million families weekly) and | try to talk to them just as a 
friend. The response has been wonderful. | get letters from 
people who think I’m responsible for the whole show. It’s a 
much more personalized business than movies. When | was a 
kid, | even did commercials on radio, and sold in my dad’s shoe 
store.” 

What about Chrysler Corp.? 

“l owned stock in Chrysler before | went to work for them. 
Since then I’ve increased my holdings considerably, without any 
kind of an option. | buy the stock through my own broker. 
That’s another reason why the company’s business and its finan- 
cial reports are of as much interest to me and my family as 
they are to any other stockholder families. As far as work goes, 
our relationship is one of complete understanding of the prob- 
lems we face in selling the corporation on live TV.” 

About then, the house really comes to life. Stacey wakes up 
and Bill’s wife, Rena, comes home. He puts down his cup of 
tea, and picks up his daughter. 

“What do you say we go take some pictures, huh?” 

So out they go into the cool California canyon air. Rena flicks 
on the lights of the waving Santa Claus in front of the house, 
and Bill takes pictures of Stacey. He smiles and jokes with her 
as he waits for the right pose. 

| guess picture taking of the kids around the holidays is an 
“average” American custom. And | guess Bill’s dedication to 
his family, his job, and even to golf are “average.” But | don’t 
think he is. 

He seems happier than the “average.” 
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SALES LEADERSHIP PANEL 


Where a Man Comes From Is Important 


When we asked Sales Management's Sales Leadership Panelists for 


their general comments on the value of a background in four major sec- 


tions of the nation, the following preferences (some Panelists checked two 


or more sections) were indicated: 


Favor Middle West 
Favor the East 


“Best middle of the road background: 
Embraces farm—small town—city and 
big metropolis.” Clifford L. J. Sieg- 
meister, vice-president, Benrus Watch 


Co., New York City. 


54°, 
35%, 


“Being economically weak—salesmen 
from this area develop more tenacity-— 
plus the fact that generally a selling job 
lifts them into higher pay and permits 
them to obtain a higher social standing. 
Also due to the smaller number of such 
jobs creates a more competitive spirit in 
selling.” W. Willie, vice-president and 
general sales manager, The Toni Co. 
Division, The Gillette Co., Chicago. 


Favor South or Southwest 13°/, 
Favor the Far West 7% 


“East the best because more idea 
exchanging and more exposure to all 
forms of ideas — less cliché thinking.” 
Howard H. Fogel, sales promotion man- 
ager, Lamp Division, Lightolier, Inc., 


Jersey City, N. J. 


“Far West men adjust themselves to 
Far West dealer. Easier to break in and 
direct.” H. E. Haggard, vice-president, 
Imperial Candy Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 


Sales Chiefs Prefer Men from Midwest 


The quotes above indicate how 
strongly SALES MANAGEMENT Sales 
Leadership Panelists feel about the 
value of a background in each of the 
four major parts of the nation. 

It is part of business folklore that 
the man to beat is the fellow who has 
a middle western background. ‘The 
Panelists’ preference for a middle 
western background is impressive. 

“The differences are individual,” 
contends W. Wesley VanMeter, gen- 
eral sales manager, Atlantis Sales 
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Corp., Rochester, N. Y., “rather than 
regional. We have good and poor 
men from each area.” 

The important thing to A. S. Bross, 
vice-president, The A. QO. Sutton 
Corp., Wichita, Kan., is to hire “man 
to work in area he knows best—which 
is usually where he grew up.” 

“Where a man comes from isn’t 
as important as what he is,” declares 
Thomas J. McKenna, assistant sales 
promotion manager, Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Inc., Chicago. ‘There 


may, however, be some disadvantage 
for a man with a thick southern ac- 
cent in other parts of the country.” 

Dan R. Gannon, general sales man- 
ager, Mueller Co., Decatur, IIL, is a 
defender of the southwest. He con- 
tends they are “more liberal in their 
thinking.” 

The general sales manager, R. A. 
Johnson, of Wales-Strippit Co., 
Akron, N. Y., passes along the com- 
ment that “native eastern people pre- 
fer to recruit in midwest, at least 
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most claim so, due to, at least appar 
ently, more ‘drive.’ ” 

“More variety” is advanced by 
S. A. Bradenburg, vice-president, The 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, 
()., as a reason for prefering a middle 
western background. 

Chicago-based J. L. Brazee, vice- 
president, The Creamery Package 
Mfg. Co., points out “as our opera- 


tions are national in scope we need 
‘background’ from every section.” 
The sales director, W. L. Snelties, 
of North American Van Lines, Inc., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., which moves peo- 
ple to and from all parts of the na- 
tion, checks both east and middle 
west as being “essential” background. 
W. W. Pennels, vice-president, 
Royal ‘Typewriter Division, Royal 


Sales Executive Portrait 


McBee Corp., Port Chester, N. Y., 
“prefers east and middle west. More 
stable and yet easily adapted to chang 
ing conditions.” 

“We find that middle west and 
east backgrounds are more conducive 
to energetic effort, concentration, and 
hard work,” reports Delmar Moe- 
rick, vice-president, Controls Corpo 
ration of America, Milwaukee. ® 


You—as a sales executive—are in the spotlight because it is recognized that sales 


keep the wheels turning. The public is curious about you—as a human being. So we 


asked the 1,262 members of SALES MANAGEMENT'S Sales Leadership Panel to reveal 


some intimate things about themselves. At the cut off date, Panelists had volunteered 


(some Panelists checked two or more answers) some intriguing information about 


their backgrounds and their preferences in associates. For example, when we asked: 


“Where did you grow up?" 
(264 Panelists responded): 
East 41% Middle West 50%, 


South or Far West 3% 
Southwest 9%, 


“Did you grow up ona?” 
(231 Panelists responded): 


By this time you probably have formed impressions 
on where your best recruits come from. Considering 


your very best associates: 


“Did most of your recruits grow up 
in the?" 


East 40%, 
South or 


Middle West 54°, 
Far West 8°, 


Farm 4°, 
City under 
100,000 25%, 


Southwest 


o/ 
12 /o 


Small town 34%, 
Big Metropolis 37° 


“Did you go to school in the?" 


East 44°, 
South or 
Southwest 9%, 


Middle West 44°, 
Far West 3% 


“As to your formal education, did you 
attend for two or more years?" 


(Didn't go to college 

at all) 17%, 
Small college 23% 
Other 17%, 


Big state 
university 32°, 
So-called "Ivy 
League’ 


school 16%, 


“Have you had two years or more 
business experience in the?” 


(215 Panelists responded): 


East 65°, Middle West 70°, 


South or 
Southwest 29°/, 


ff 
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Far West 21% 


“Did they come originally from a?” 

Farm 5°/, Small town 29%, 

City under Big Metropolis 30%, 
100,000 39%, 


“As to their education, do you prefer 
them from?" 


(164 Panelists responded) 


No college 4%, 
Small college 55% 
Other 4%, 


Big state 

university 27°, 
“Ivy League” 

school 35% 


“What kind of undergraduate educa- 
tion seems to be shared by your best 
fellow workers? Do you prefer those 
who had?" 


Four years of lib- 
eral arts course 23°, 


liberal arts but ma- 
jored in business 
courses, such as 
those on sales and 
advertising 77%, 


Those who took 
minimum required 


Planning Improved Packaging? Who Isn't? 


Who’s Planning Package Changes? 


Clothing 


and textile 
manufacturers companies 


What Are They Changing? 


Package 
Styling 


Why Are They Changing? 


Reduce Reduce 


Product Handling 
Damage Costs 


SOURCE: DUN'S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY, 


SURVEY OF 200 MANUFACTURING COMPANIES. 
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YOUNG & RUBICAM,"** 
Adverts ine 


NEW YORE + CHICAGO - DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES - HOLLYWOOD - MONTREAL - TORONTO 


LONDON « MEXICO CITY + FRANKFURT - SAN JUAN - CARACAS 


In some advertising, the selling message 
ends with a period. 


In other advertising, the selling message 
ends with a sale. 


In either event, it costs the advertiser just 


as much to run a poor ad—as it does to 
run a good one. 
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Up to Your Ears in Paper Work? 


You can dig out by applying the principle of exception, 
With careful organization, your subordinates can process 


about three-quarters of the paper coming to your desk. 


They call your attention only to deviations from normal. 


By EUGENE J. BENGE 


President, Benge Associates 


‘Sometimes I wonder whether I’m 
a sales manager or a senior clerk,” a 
vice-president remarked to me recent- 
ly. He pointed to a pile of reports 
half a foot high. Each month a 
stack like that descends upon me 
and I don’t what to do with it.” 

He is not alone in his plaint. All 
over the country sales managers are 
swamped with paper work: daily sales 
reports, expense accounts, inventory 
reports, cost statements, sales analyses, 


market research data. Add to these 


chores a few complaints from custo- 
mers, normal sales correspondence, 
committee meetings, trade association 
conferences, a few dozen phone calls 
each day—and you have a very busy 
executive. 

‘Too busy, in fact, to do much 
selling. 

One result has been a rash of as- 
sistants who bear various fancy titles 
and add to sales administrative ex- 
pense, but don’t seem to take much 
clerical burden off the sales manager’s 
shoulders. 

Sales managers realize—dimly, per- 
haps—that the routine papers and 
reports they get contain information 


FIGURE 1 


of value to them in directing the 
efforts of their field men. But how 
to separate the wheat from the chaff? 

The solution to the problem lies 
in widespread application of the ex- 
ception principle. 

This principle provides that only 
exceptions from the normal will be 
brought to the attention of the sales 
manage! ~ that subordinates will 
process 80 or 90% of the paper work 
and other routine matters. 

This means that the subordinates 
must know what is to be considered 
normal. Often, an experienced sales 
manager possesses excellent subjective 
standards of performance which are 


TERRITORY SALES—% OF QUOTA 


Month of March 


Sales Manager 


Under Quota 
Over Quota 


2 
100 


8 9 
80 102 
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FIGURE 2 


ACTUAL vs. BUDGETED 


CUMULATIVE SALES-TO-DATE 


Salesman 
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dificult to transmit to an assistant. 
To establish standards in a form 
which can be used by a subordinate 
usually requires: 


1. planned performance ; 
an analysis of sales analyses ; 


research of past results. 


Planned Performance 


It is trite but true that good con- 
trol begins with good planning. For 
example: 

Profit planning for the company 
as a whole is predicated on a certain 
sales volume, designed to keep the 
plant operating at a given percentage 
of capacity. This sales volume must 
be divided among the various terri- 
tories and further broken up _ by 
months to yield quotas (i.e., monthly 
standards of dollar sales). 

It is not sufficient to expect merely 
a given dollar volume of sales from 
each territory. The planning sales 
manager is also concerned with how 
much unit and dollar volume he 
should expect from: 


® old accounts, by existing prod- 
ucts ; 


new accounts, by existing pro- 
ducts ; 


new products, resulting from re- 
search and development, from ac- 
quisition or from merger; 


® new territories to be opened. 
Budgeting unit and dollar volume 
for these provides the standards 


needed by subordinates. 
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Most salesmen cannot be left to 
their own devices in handling their 
territories. At the beginning of each 
year, salesman and sales manager 
should jointly plan the number of 
calls to be made on each account and 
prospect, the months when these calls 
are to be made, and the products 
which are to be offered. 

Failure to do this generally means 
that salesmen make too many calls 
on certain pet accounts, too Tew on 
others, none on some. Moreover they 
fail to sell the full line or to push 
certain long-profit items. 

A schedule of calls to be made 
monthly by each salesman permits a 
clerical assistant to check whether a 
salesman is living up to his calls 
budget. 


Expense Accounts 


Expense accounts are a headache 
to most sales managers. There are 
certain expenses characteristic of a 
territory, such as travel items; also 
certain expenses characteristic of a 
salesman, such as those for food or 
entertainment. 

As long as sales volume holds up, 
sales managers normally close their 
eyes to extravagance and expense ac- 
count padding. When volume and 
profits slip these items come in for 
closer scrutiny. 

By budgeting an acceptable _per- 
centage for each salesman the excep- 
tion principle can be applied to this 
vexatious problem. It can be modified 
by: having the subordinate circle un- 
usual items in red, for attention of 
the approving executive ; lowering the 
allowable percentage for large volume 
sales months. 

The true intent of sales analysis 


is to guide salesmen and the sales 
manager in seeking business. 

Tabulating and electronic comput 
ing equipment can turn out such a 
plethora of data that the original in 
tent becomes lost in a morass of de 
tail. 

Typically, sales analysis presents 
volume and dollar:data, monthly, and 
year to date, showing: sales by ter 
ritory, by customer; sales by cus 
tomer, by product, regardless of ter- 
ritory ; 
account ; 


sales by product, by class of 
sales by class of account, by 
gross profit. 

Other breakdowns are possible 
course. 

Traditionally, sales analysis uses 
figures of the prior year as a stand 
ard of performance. About the only 
thing that can be said for this stand- 
ard is that it is better than no stand- 
ard at all. In years of sharp inflation 
or deflation, it is valueless, may even 
be misleading. 

If performance is budgeted for an 
entire year, sales analysis can compare 
volume and dollar data, monthly and 
year to date, against budgeted. This 
method permits application of the ex 
ception principle. Perhaps the sub 
ordinate merely circles the exception 
items—blue for excelient, red for 
poor showing against the expected. 

For a sales convention, one sales 
manager dramatized results as shown 
in Figure 1. Done in red and blue, 
the chart shows at a glance which 
salesmen are pulling their weight. 


Research on Past Results 


When installing an exception prin 
ciple program the original standards 
may have to be set arbitrarily. Late: 
research can modify them so that 
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they become better control devices. 
‘Typical standards are: 
® quota for each salesman, from 
old and new accounts; 
sales calls per month, for each 
salesman ; 
sales expense ratio for each sales- 
man ; 
profit for each 
product; 


gross major 


net profit for each territory; 


finished inventory, as % of dol- 
lar sales; 


® work in process, as % of dollar 
sales (or as % of orders on 
hand) ; 


© advertising expense, as % of dol- 
lar sales. 


Exception Principle at Work 

1. Weekly call reports. These are 
predigested by a senior clerk. Red 
circles indicate too many calls on 
certain accounts. A letter has been 
dictated for the sales manager’s sig- 
nature, complimenting each salesman 
on one or two accomplishments, point- 


Like any good business man, this carrier boy 


is happy because he’s making his customers happy — 


by bringing them Detroit's most popular daily paper. 


The friendly Free Press is read by more families 


than any other newspaper ever has been 


in the whole history of Detroit and Michigan! 


-you see the friendly Sree Press everywhere! 


REPRESENTATIVES: NATIONAL - STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY; RETAIL - GEORGE MOLLOY, NEW YORK 


ing out failures to live up to budgeted | 
calls. 


2. Expense accounts. ‘These are re- 
viewed by an assistant who circles 
questionable items in red and drafts 
appropriate letters of inquiry. 


3. Quota. Each salesman receives 
a copy of the sales analysis which 
compares actual sales to each account 
with budgeted sales. On the sales man- 
ager’s copy, checked by his assistant, 
blue circles show him where he should 
give a pat on the back; red circles 
where he may wish to note some 
special approach, or question. In this 
way the sales manager catches the 
highlights of the sales analysis by ter- 
ritory and by customer, and also ex- 
ercises specific control over field men. 

4. Other sales analyses can be 
similarly prepared for the sales man- 
ager’s scrutiny, although these re- 
ports may not be sent to field sales- 
men. Thus the exception principle 
may help the sales manager to real- 
ize that: 


some national accounts are fail- 
ing to purchase certain products ; 


company quotas for certain 
products are not being met; 


purchases by certain classes of 
account, or industry, are lag- 


is 
ging ; 


prices quoted certain accounts, 
or classes of account, or prices 
for given products, are showing 
reduced gross profit; 


particular territories show an 
operating loss. 


5. Inventories. Here’s an area 
where the sales manager can’t win. 
It’s his fault, if items are not in stock 
when needed; inventories pile up; 
work-in-process clogs up the produc- 
tion floor; raw materials back up in 
storage or upon the suppliers. 


"Efficiency" 

“If one word can sum up the 
year 1958, that one word, ‘effi- 
ciency’ is probably it. Like it 
or not, that seems to be what 
we've been caught with down. 

“And that one word | think 
will determine the rules for the 
new game we'll all be playing 
the remainder of the year.” 

John C. Sharp 
President 
Hotpoint Co. 
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Howrto create ‘ 
2 customer 


It’s no trick to find prospects for your product. 


But finding customers is another matter. Customers 
have to be created. It’s a process of turning cold group 
statistics into living individual people who believe that 


your product is best for them, or for their company. 


A customer is not created with the first sale either. 
It takes little genius to offer special prices, allowances, 
tie-ins or premiums to stimulate one purchase. The 
hard part comes in getting the purchaser to buy again 


and again —/rom you. 


What can your advertising agency do to help you 


turn prospects into customers? 


Your agency should be able to get beneath a pros- 
pect’s statistical being and into his mind and emotions. 
You have to know him. Not just where and who he is 
but what and how he thinks—especially what he 
thinks about your company and product. Until you 
know these things you can’t translate your product 


into terms that interest him. 


The first step then, is often market research. Many 
advertising agencies today are exceedingly well staffed 
and equipped to perform market research for you (cer- 
tainly we are) or have affiliations with marketing 
specialists. * 

The second step is corporate self-analysis and in this 
a solid and independent advertising agency can be 
invaluable. Your advertising agency’s role should be 
somewhat the same as a wife’s — affectionate and loyal, 
but plain-spoken and even occasionally a little 


doubting. 


Those days are gone for most industries when a 
good product and good service were thought suf- 
ficient for sales leadership. Markets are too big, com- 
petition too intense, buyers too fickle. Quality and 
service are hardly ever the sole possession of any one 
competitor. 

But corporate personality is. If you know what your 
prospects really want to know about your products 
and your company; if you know what really dis- 
tinguishes you from your competitors; if your adver- 
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tising really tells the kind of a company you are — then 
you have a competitive advantage no one can take 


away from you. 


We are helping some 70 outstanding companies 
build and keep this kind of a competitive edge. Per- 


haps we can help you. 


*As a marketing-minded agency, so strongly do we believ: 
that good advertising ts built on solid facts that we operate an 
affiliate organization, Marsteller Research, Inc., devoted ex- 
clusively to market research and analysis. Further, we retain 
as staff consultants, Professors James Hawkinson of North- 
western, Charles H. Sandage of Illinois, Lincoln Clark of 
N.Y.U., Melvin Anshen of Carnegie Tech and John 
Young of Unix reity of Houston—all acknowledged mar 


keting authorities. 


Maveteller Kickard, 
Gebhardt »«Keed, Inc 


Ae Vv BR FT N G 


NEW YORK ¢ PITTSBURGH « CHICAGO + HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 


you CAN BE SURE...iF ITS 


PITTSBURGH! | 


) 


ud 
pirtspurch Ww \/ 
BICENTENNIAL | 
1758-1958 


Yes, “you can be sure” of the success of your campaign in Pittsburgh—eighth 
largest market in the nation. Westinghouse Electric Corporation is one of the 
industrial giants that make Pittsburgh their home—lend scope, stability and buying 
power to this thriving market of 3 million people. Surest way to get your share 

of this $314 billion annual retail expenditure is through the Post-Gazette— 

the only daily newspaper to give balanced coverage of both the central-city 

and the rich suburban market. 


IT COSTS LESS TO SELL MORE IN THE 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN AND SCHMITT 
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In this situation, standards are 
essential, even if no one had ever 
heard of the exception principle ; they 
are doubly needed if responsibility for 
maintaining inventories is to be dele- 
gated to some assistant, yet the four 
conditions listed above are to be 
avoided. Careful statistical studies 
can yield reasonable standards for all 
important inventory items. 

Some executives fear that applica- 
tion of the exception principle will 
prevent them from grasping the over- 
all picture. There is some basis for 
this apprehension, since their atten- 
tion will be concentrated on the de- 
viations, good and bad, from normal 
standards. 

Charts can help avoid this pitfall, 
can show trends of territories, prod- 
ucts, customer purchases, prices, 
ratios, costs, etc. 

A control chart like that used by 
production managers (see Figure 2) 
can keep the sales manager informed 
as to overall monthly (or weekly) 
performance of his salesmen. ‘hus 
he can note that by August, Wyeson’s 
sales are two months behind his eight 
months quota; Martinek is right on 
the beam; Steiner is ahead of quota. 

Because the exception principle can 
contribute needed hours per month 


to any sales manager, he will have 


more time to control the activities of 
field men and to watch important 
trends.® 


Salesmen: Made or Born? 


“Salesmen are neither made 
nor born. !f salesmen were born 
in the sense of having the quali- 
fications to be a salesman, it 
would mean that if a man could 
sell one product or service, he 
could sell anything for any com- 
pany. 

“This viewpoint, through ex- 
perimentation and experience 
has been disproved again and 
again. A man who can sell house 
to house cannot necessarily sell 
to retailers, wholesalers, or man- 
ufacturers. A man who can sell 
an intangible such as insurance 
can not necessarily sell a prod- 
uct or vice versa. It is my belief 
that any one can sell something 
but that not any man can sell 
anything.” 

“Chuck” L. Lapp, Ph.D. 

Professor of Marketing and 

Sales Management Consultant, 

Washington University 

In “The Agent And 

Representative” 
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A Mayflower Move 
is a Good Move! 


Whether you’re moving one of your company’s sales 
executives, a production manager, an engineer, or a top 
executive, “a Mayflower Move is a Good Move!” That's 
what scores of Mayflower customers tell us every day. 
One satisfied shipper, for example, after a move from 
Pueblo, Colorado to Hayward, California, wrote us: 

“We were glad to receive the furniture in excellent condi- 

tion and dishes witnout a single chip.” 

Next time you have company personnel to move, make a 


good move, call Mayflower! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. + INDIANAPOLIS 


a GarrD _, Maytlowerg 


— j— 


-) NATION-WIDE 
i® es Eee FURNITURE MOVERS 


e ae 


AMERICA'S FINEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVING SERVICE 
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Silly and Not So Silly Ways 
To Motivate Your Salesmen 
Without Paying Them Cash 


Try this: “Get yourself a goat and 
let the low man [salesman] take care 
of it.” 

Like the idea? It’s yours, compli- 
ments of “Brainstorming.” ‘Thirteen 
company executives recently stormed 
their brains together at a meeting of 
the Sales Executives Club of New 
York to find a solution to the “mo- 
tivating salesmen” problem. The goat 
was one of 90 ideas which flew for 
15 minutes from the panelists toward 
chairman of the session Willard A. 
Pleuthner, vice-president of brain- 
storming and communications at Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn. 

When he energetically addressed 
‘about 300 Sales Exec members before 
the brainstorming session, Pleuthner 
said, ‘‘the wilder the idea, the better.” 
And some of them were pretty wild. 

For instance: “Have a sales con- 
test with the understanding that 
everyone who makes his quota can 
keep his job.” [Could lead to mass 
unemployment. | 

Do your men like to gamble? For- 
get Las Vegas. “Buy a number of 
poker cards. Every time a salesman 
wins a weekly or monthly contest, he 
draws a sealed hand. Winning hand 
wins the prize.” 

A hitch hike to that idea: “Use a 
punch board instead. A salesman gets 
one punch for every sales record.” 

“Have a ‘name a new product’ con- 
test. Put the winning salesman’s name 
on the product.” [Could run into 


trouble here if the salesman had an 
off-beat name. Who. would buy 
Rumpelstiltskin macaroni? | 

“Buy a year’s supply of records for 
the salesman’s teenage kids.” [If the 
kids want rock ’n roll, you may be 
out one salesman. | 

Here are some more ideas brain- 
stormed by the panel, without edito- 
rial comment. 

“Let the salesman set his own 
quota. 

“Give the top salesman the oppor- 
tunity to really write an ad and then 
actually run it with full credit to the 
salesman. 

“Have quickies—$5 or $10 prizes 
for two- or three-day sales. 

“Make the leading salesman a vice- 
president for one year. 

“Appoint the 12 top salesmen as an 
advisory council on sales problems, 
sales projects, etc. 

“Each year have the company re- 
name a plant in honor of the leading 
salesman. 

“Have the company adopt or spon- 
sor an orphan. Salesmen get points 
on their sales increases and so 
many points buy socks for the orphan 

so many points buy shoes, toys, 
and so many points pay for his high 
school and college education. 

“Offer college scholarships for 
salesmen’s children. 

“Tet the company offer pedigreed 
puppies as sales contest prizes for 
salesmen’s children. Send mailings on 


W. C. Bartlett 
Director of Sales Training 
Dictaphone Corp. 


John Brillon 
Sates Training Manager 
C. H. Masland & Sons 


William F. Gilroy 
Product Manager 
General Foods Corp. 


Daniel Goldstein 
Vice-President 
Schenley Distillers Corp. 


Robert M. Graham 
Field Sales Manager 
Indian Head Mills 


Look Who Suggested Motivation Ideas! 


Lee Rosemond, President; Otarion, Inc. 


Peter Ham 
Advertising Department 
Du Pont 


M. J. (Hap) Hoover 
Vice-President 
Sun Chemical Co. 


N. J. Leigh 
Chairman of the Board 
Einson-Freeman Co. 


Herman Leitzow 
Vice-President 
Schering Corp. 


Richard N. Risteen 
Assoc. Director of Marketing 
BBDO 


this drive in advance to the children. 

“‘Use ponies as prizes for salesmen’s 
children. 

“Offer a miniature Ford Thunder- 
bird. 

“Have the sales meeting and the 
stockholders meeting at the same 
time. The leading salesmen sit in a 
special reserved section in front of 
the stockholders, so they can be hon- 
ored. Announce this honor in ad- 
vance as a sales contest or an extra 
award for the year’s sales. 

““As the salesman wins a sales con- 
test be sure that it is recorded on his 
personnel record. Show him how it’s 
recorded in his personnel file.” 


On The Wagon 


In their efforts to find ways to get 
salesmen selling without giving out 
additional cash, the panelists kept 
jumping back on the money wagon. 
Examples: 

“Offer a trip to Disneyland for 
the children of the top salesmen. 

“Have a company-owned, chauf- 
feur-driven Cadillac. Each month the 
leading salesman’s family has the use 
of the car and chauffeur for taking 
the kids to school, for shopping, visit- 
ing, etc. 

“Have the annual sales meeting in 
a glamorous spot—paying all or part 
of the wife’s expenses. 

“Give a paid up life insurance pol- 
icy. 

“Give a paid up annuity. 

“Give a down payment on a new 
house. 

“Have the company buy a Renoir ' 
painting. Each month the leading 
salesman hangs the picture for 30 
days in his home. The salesman who 
wins it three times keeps the painting. 

“Buy a producing oil well and give 
30 to 120 days working interest and 
royalty payments as sales prizes. 

“As a sales contest prize, have the 
company pick up one month’s or one 
year’s family grocery bill. 

“Buy shoes for the whole family 
for one year. 

“A free paint job for the whole 
house. 

“Give a dream kitchen or a dream 
bathroom. 

“Turn the leading salesman’s 
youngsters loose in the toy department 
of a department store for 30 minutes. 
They can have anything they can 
carry to the desk. 

“Pick up the tab for the next baby.” 

Many of the ideas brought laugh- 
ter from club members watching the 
session. ‘This one brought applause: 

“Actually fire a couple of low guys 
and publicize why!” 

(See Part II of this issue for ways 
to use travel as an incentive.) 
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Bes industrial sales aid that boosts profits 


To move more goods within industry at a profit... 


. . even in the face of rising sales costs and tougher competition . . . many 
industrial companies are doing some serious soul-searching today. 


More than that... they’re changing their overall approach to the marketing 
of industrial. goods. 


They’re building new standards of efficiency into every phase of company operation 
with improved two-way communication e ...from the market and fo the 
market . . . communications that tie everything . . . research-production-sales 
... to profit. 


Improved communications from @ the market—because that’s how you find 
out what the group buyers in industry want—where the most promising markets 
are—what advantages motivate buyers. 


Improved communications to =} the market because stronger mass selling is the 
most efficient way to get your story across to the group buying teams through- 
out industry. 


Where do you start? STEEL magazine’s statistical book—‘‘ Metalworking Markets 
in the U.S.”’; FOUNDRY ’s “Foundry Industry Marketing Guide’; MACHINE 
DESIGN’s “Geographical Analysis of the Original Equipment Market”; N.E.D.’s 
“How to Get Industrial Buying Action”; AUTOMATION’s “‘Confidential File”’ 
contain some of the most useful “from the market’? information you will find. 


And you can strengthen your communications to the market with Penton’s five 
selective industrial publications. Your PENTON representative can help you win 
the improved attention and acceptance that will help you move more goods, more 
profitably, within industry. 


the |PENTON a publishing company 


cleveland 13, ohio 


AUTOMATION / FOUNDRY / MACHINE DESIGN / NEW EQUIPMENT oicest / STEEL 


2 « &. 
eae 


yours for the asking, 


specific, useful information on every market served by 


PENTON © publications 


Automation Market Studies 


Special Study: Industry Plans for More Automatic 
Operation. 
Market Reports from AUTOMATION ’s special study, 
including: 
Automatic Gaging, Weighing and Sensing Devices 
Mechanized Handling and Conveying 
Instrument Control 
Automatic Drives and Controls 


Metalworking Market Studies 
Research reports in major areas of metalworking manu- 
facturing operations. 
Product studies on applications in specific areas, such as: 


Motor Controls Valves 
Powered Lift Trucks Tool & Die Steel 
Stainless Steel Instruments 


Original Equipment Market Studies 
Continuing research on products specified by Design Engi- 
neers, including studies of product use. 
Examples: 
Electric Motors 
Nonferrous Metals 
Hydraulic & Pneumatic Valves & Cylinders 
Relays 
Gears and Gear Sets 


Foundry Market Studies 


Research reports on Foundry operations from the marketing 
viewpoint, such as: 

Shell Molding 

Foundry Equipment Inventory 

Grinding Wheels and Abrasive Belts 

Inventory of Materials Handling Equipment 
Specific product studies. 


industrial Product Studies 


Performance studies on specific industrial products. 
Typical studies: 
Abrasives Gaskets, Packing & Seals 
Bearings & Bushings Lighting Equipment 
Conveyors Portable Power Tools 
Dies & Accessories Unit Heaters 
Filters Washroom Supplies & Equipment 


PENTON = publishing company 


cleveland 13, ohio 


Smash Hit Contest 


Bostitch, Inc., adds up the dividends from an 


incentive campaign, 


counts these 


results: 


MG retell ches sing the contest period paid 


t 


eda 


e@ Paid $62,000 in additional commissions to par- 


lated approximately we 000 additional 


apomaars iatta eas 
ume of sales of any September in the 


"During October 1957 we built up the highest 
branch sale volume of any October. 


Called the “Bostitch ‘5 O’ 9’ In- 
dustrial Sell-E-Bration,” it was con- 
ducted by the national sales staff of 
Bostitch, Inc., East Greenwich, R. L., 
from July 1, 1957, through Novem- 
ber 1, 1957. 

The sales staff is comprised of 350 
direct selling salesmen who devote 
their entire time to selling Bostitch 
products: wire stapling machines and 
staples. 

Nine stapling machines were se- 
lected from 800 models in the Bo- 
stitch line for participating salesmen 
to push during the contest period. 
They were important income-produc- 
ing machines featuring some supe- 
riorities over competing products and 
having broad potential markets. 

Estimated cost of the contest was 
$50,000, and it was anticipated that 
if the contest was successful the re- 
sultant excess distribution profit (1957 
over 1956) from machine sales only 
would pay for the expense. A corre- 
sponding increase in manufacturing 
profit would result, plus the profits 
from the sales of staples that would 
accompany and follow those machine 
sales. 

To participate in the contest, a 
salesman was required to qualify in 
sales of five out of the nine machines 
involved. A salesman doing unusual- 
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ly well in selling one or two of the 
featured machines could not qualify 
unless he sold the required five ma- 
chines. It was predicted that 220 
salesmen would qualify for participa- 
tion. As it turned out, 
did qualify—97.2 
number. 


214 salesmen 
ot the predicted 


One of the machines was rather 
new and had already rung up sub- 
stantial sales. It was believed that 
sales of this machine would adversely 
affect the sales of the previous model 
which lacked some of the advantage- 
ous features of the newer model, al- 
though somewhat lower in price. 
Actually, unit sales of the previous 
model decreased only 3.2% over the 
entire country during the four-month 
contest period, while over 3,000 of 
the newer machines were sold. 

Another machine which had been 
on the market for about a year and a 
half and had been well received was 
more or less in competition with an- 
other model featured in the contest. 
Here, again, it was expected that any 
increase in sales of the newer model 
would be reflected in somewhat cut 
tailed sales of the older model. Ac 
tually, while the sales of the new 
model increased 407% during the 
contest period, sales of the older 
model also increased by 42.6¢ 


tect the 
S30.000 


} 


how 


planned 


irtment 


reased to $50,000 to add 
This was n 
reasing the Sales ™ 


share to $40,000 an 


I 


inch offices and dist: 


yuUTO! 
ute an additional $10,000. 
, ‘ 
Local sales mee 
the Various territories to 
contest. No loc al contests \¥ 
uled during the national 


1 
od. 


Handicaps Are Set Up 


To make the con petition as fair as 
possible, a handicap system was set 
up. It was based on each salesman’ 
vearly Cal i gs, the potential »T 
territory for industrial machines, 
his Bostitch experience. “The 
caps were set up by 
avers and reviewed by > Sales 
partment. Each salesn 
of his aedican rating whet 
ceived the 


an Was 


announcement 
test. 

Branch managers 
to review their inventory positions 
on each machine featured in the cor 
test and to anticipate 
ments to take care of 
contest would venerate. 

Twenty luxury grand prizes were 
awarded. They were carefully chosen 
to be real incentives. Wives of sales 
re were considered in 

hem. Here are a few: 

1958 Buick Special station wagon 
or a natural dark ranch mink coat 
a natural royal pastel mink coat. 

1958 Chevrolet #210 station wagon 
or a 17-foot Chriscraft Cavalier pro 
pelled by a 95 HP inboard motor. 

Frigidaire “‘dream kitchen” o 
complete golf assortment. 

Normandy provincial living roon 
suite by Dallas and a contemporary 
bedroom suite by Hungerford (total 


( hoosing 


of 15 pieces) or a complete workshop. 

Fourteen-foot Alumacraft boat with 
a Scott Atwater 16 HP outboard 
notor or a l6mm Bell & Howell 
equipment camera 
color screen, film splicer, direct read 
ing exposure meter and line b 
a year’s supply of color film. 

The first five contest prize 
in all-expense tri t 
Greenwich to be personally congratu 
lated by President E. C. Gardner and 
General Sales Manager J. M. Nestor. 

Bostitch has always strongly em 
phasized the training of its salesmen. 
Therefore, a feature of a special 
event for July, for example, was the 
awarding of 14-inch portable televi 
sion sets to the five 


projector and 


also won 


salesmen who 
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S EXPRESS a 
ale E NCX 


The big difference is SPEED 

Railway Express is a complete rail-air-sea 
shipping service that carries your shipment 
safely and swiftly to any of some 23,000 
communities in this country—and, via Rail- 
way Express World Thruway Service, to 
almost any point abroad. 
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drugs 
dresses 


most anywhere on the 


The big difference is ECONOMY 

When you specify Railway Express, you can 
be assured of real economy. Railway Express 
picks up and delivers (within REA vehicle 
limits) at no additional charge. And one fixed 
charge is all you pay from point of origin 
to destination. 


kes The Big Difference 


The big difference is DEPENDABILITY 

Up-to-the-minute equipment and completely 
modern methods of operation, as well as 
specially trained personnel mean direct, 
dependable deliveries. So whatever you're 
shipping ...near or far...always depend on 
Railway Express for transportation at its best. 
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submitted the best sales presentation 
of any machine included in the con- 
test. This was a four-step presenta- 
tion based on the features of a ma- 
chine, benefits to the user, a test ques- 
tion to get the prospect’s reaction, and 
a trial close to see if the prospect was 
ready to purchase. Plans and sugges- 
tions for preparing such a presenta- 
tion were sent to the salesmen for 
guidance in their own planning. 


Sales Techniques Improve 


One objective of this special fea- 
ture event was to get the salesmen 
to develop their own presentations. 
A correlative result provided sales 
management with excellent sales tech- 
niques to pass on for the benefit of 
the sales organization as a whole. For 
example, here is one sales story sent 
in by a Bostitch- Northeast salesman: 

“. . . Upon leaving a factory | 
observed a group of men working in 
a long narrow ditch. These men were 
engaged in covering a large pipe with 
insulation, wrapping it with heavy 
felt and then winding copper wire 
around it to keep it from unraveling. 
After some questioning, I found that 
the copper wire was not really neces- 
sary to prevent deterioration and sug- 
gested a T5-80C with 9/16 staple 
legs. I got a machine from my car 
to demonstrate, and that moment the 
boss approached and said that he was 
familiar with this tool but used it 
only on 20- and 30-pound insulation. 
The type being used on this large 
pipe was 50-pound and the staple did 
not have enough strength to hold; 
therefore, the wire wrapping was nec- 
essary. I might inject here that I had 
been in this territory one week and 
had not become familiar with our Bo- 
stitch customers. 

“This problem bothered me for a 
couple of weeks, then it suddenly hit 
me that we have the ideal tool for 
such application in our line. I called 
on the customer, showed him the 
machine, cranked a staple with the 
machine face down to show him.the 
clench, then turned it up-side-down 
and demonstrated how the machine 
makes the clench. I made a sale at 
that moment without ever having to 
put the machine to an actual test. 
‘The machine was a D9. 

“By using the D9 with SD275A 
staples, it is a simple matter to insert 
staples through felt and fiber insula- 
mo. . 

“We've never staged a more suc- 
cessful contest to stimulate our sales- 
men,’ says General Sales Manage 
Nestor. We are more than satisfied 
‘with the results, and morale is run- 
ning high throughout the entire field 
organization.” ® 
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Sood ! 


Metropolitan San Jose 


Population Gain, Fiscal 1957 - 106% * 


(*Source: Bay Area Council ) 


TAXABLE RETAIL SALES ** 


(In 000‘s) 
January,-September 30, 1957 
January,-September 30, 1956 Las ce le OOD 
Increase $30,647,000... ._.. oo OF 


**(Source: State Board of Equalization) 


.....$348,602,000 


Remember, You COVER San Jose ONLY With The 


Mercury and News 


Ask Your Ridder-Johns Representative! 


MEMBER OF THE METRO SUNDAY COMICS NETWORK 


¢ & 


WARWICK 


LOOK WHO'S NE' 
THE SOUTHS 
BIG SIX! 


METROPOLITAN COUNTY AREAS 
ACCORDING TO POPULATION RANK:* 


HOUSTON 
ATLANTA 
DALLAS | j Hi -«) 
NEW ORLEANS PORTSMOUTH: 


MIAMI 


TIDEWTAR 


While most lists of markets separate Norfolk-Portsmouth and Newport ni 
News-Hampton-Warwick on opposite sides of Hampton Roads, they Ist in RADIO 
are connected by not one but two busy causeways carrying steady 

streams of shoppers and commuters. For in reality they are one WTAR 

continuous urban area, with population of 724,500. was the first 


radio station in Virginia 
and dominates the area 
in audience. 


CBS NETWORK 


Tidewater is what Virginians call this city de facto. For marketing 
purposes, TIDEWTAR is a better way to spell it, and sell it . . . because 
in both Radio and Television WTAR covers and dominates this great 
market . . . sixth in the South, and 27th in the nation! 


SOC CCEESOOSTEESOEOOORE 


*Source: Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. 
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pe 


NORFOLK ( =— 


in TELEVISION 
WTAR was the pioneer 


TV station in the market, 
and continues to lead all 
other stations by a wide 
margin in audiences. 


Ist in INFLUENCE 


Continued leadership in ratings is only one 
aspect of WTAR’s value to advertisers. WTAR’s 
excellent coverage, facilities and management, 
plus greater experience, combine to give you 
more sales influence per advertising dollar. 


ee eereeee eee eee aeee 


Business Offices and Studios: 720 Boush Street, Norfolk 10, Virginia 
WTAR Radio Corporation Telephone: MAdison 5-6711 ¢ Represented by Edward Petry and Company 


President and General Manager—Campbell Arnoux ¢ Vice-President for Sales—Robert M. Lambe 
Vice-President for Operations—John Peffer © Radio Sales Manager—Jack Black 
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1. Market Survey 


(yes, there's an apparent need) 


. Technical Research 
{it's gotta be different} 


5. Production 
(expense is no object) 


6. Sales Promotion 
(the best, the greatest, you'll like it . . .) 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Se rs ee ne ee a ee 


3. Product Design 4. Test-Market Study 


(not too much vermouth now} (of course, this isn't conclusive) 


7. General Distribution 8. Consumer Acceptance 


{we'll forget about quotas) (repeat sales seem assured) 
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FARM JOURNAL CUTS THE COST OF 
SELLING THE PRIME FARM MARKET 


A with advertising investments averaging better 
: than a million dollars per issue 

% with the basic subscription price from 50% to 

va 200% higher than other major farm magazines 


-* with nearly 3% million net paid subscribers 


and more than twice as many farm families 


as any other magazine 


Farm Journal Announces A Further Reduction In 
The Cost Of Selling The Prime Farm Market 
Through An Even More Efficient Distribution Of 
Circulation... Effective With The April Issue 


MORE THAN 20 YEARS AGO Farm JouRNAL 


took the first big step toward reducing the 
cost of selling the farm market by introducing 
a new kind of farm magazine designed to meet 
the needs of a new kind of farm market. 


In less than 5 years, FARM JOURNAL became 
the largest selling farm magazine in America. 
This substantially reduced the cost of covering 
the farm market since so many more families 
could be reached through the pages of a single 
farm magazine. 


THREE YEARS AGO Farm JOURNAL again 
sharply reduced the cost of selling the prime 
farm market when it acquired and consolidated 
the hard core of Country Gentleman’s audi- 
ence with its own. By eliminating duplication 
and adding only those having an active interest 
in farming, FARM JOURNAL was able to deliver 
the prime farm audiences of two great maga- 
zines at a fraction of the former cost. 

FARM JOURNAL has been delivering more 
than twice as many farm families as any other 
farm magazine. No combination of other farm 
magazines delivers so many for so little. 


DURING THESE THREE YEARS we have con- 
tinued to develop new ways to make FARM 
JOURNAL even more efficient for advertisers 
who want to reach and influence the millions 
who can best be reached and influenced by farm 
magazines. We have added new features and 


services in FARM JOURNAL, increased the sub- 
scription price, established screening processes 
which insure that only those who take an 
active interest in farming become subscribers 
while adding more and more farm-family 
subscribers. 

Now, as the result of months and months of 
careful testing we know that FARM JOURNAL 
can, once again, reduce the cost of selling the 
prime farm market despite the higher cost of 
publishing — 


by continuing to make a premium 
product bought by a premium audience 
at a premium price 


by continuing to take extraordinary 
care to see that only those who have 
an active interest in farming become 
subscribers 


by reducing the fofal circulation in se- 
lected areas through the co-operation 
of those subscribers who no longer have 
an active interest in farming. 


THEREFORE, EFFECTIVE WITH THE APRIL 
ISSUE, FARM JOURNAL will guarantee a national 
circulation of 3,100,000. New rate cards are in 
the mail. Advertisers will now pay less to 
reach and sell the prime farm market through 
the pages of the magazine most of the best 
farm families read every month. 


FARM 


JOURNAL 


One of the nation’s truly great service magazines 
Read by most of the best farm families 


Graham Patterson 
Publisher 
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Richard J. Babcock 
President 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


By T. Harry Thompson 


Advertising is an educational force, 
which William Lyon 
Phelps quote: “Being educated means 
to preter the best, not only to the 
worst but to the second best.” 


justifies a 


* 

One ot the most overworked (and 
unconvincing) lines in food advertis- 
“You'll love it!’ 

@ 
Abbott & Costello routine: ““Who 
a. “Sie ‘sun ‘**Hoorah.”’ 
“He sun - god. | just told you.”’ And 
so, ad infinitum. 


god.” 


> 
Correction: As you saw in the 
Letters Column [ Dec. 6], it was ap 
parently RCA and Fedders that pic- 
neered the electronic filter, not Philco. 
Wasn't Westinghouse in there some- 
where with its ‘“‘precipitron”’ ? 
° 
Don Raihle says too many people 
seem to chart their personal course by 
loungetude and lassitude. 
* 
Madison Avenue florist 
“Our flowers are good to the 
Quoted in Sel. 
e 


Sign on 
shop: 
last droop.” 


Lux Liquid has been having fun 
with coinages like ‘“‘dish-couraged” 
If the client had 
nixed the idea, the copywriter would 


and “‘dish-appear.” 


have been “‘dish-appointed,” obviously. 
* 


Nobody ever mentions it but, be- 
fore there were Key stone Cops, there 
were Lubin Cops in the silent 
flickers. 

a 

Tch! Tech! Dep't: 


Gsarroway says tinkerer. 


Even Dave 


® 

The most unsettling thing the 
small fry can ask is not “What did 
you bring me?” but, rather, “Is that 

you brought me?” 
» 

Ed Burnett sends a tear-page show- 
ing Grant’s Scotch and the line, “Now 
in the ecstatic new triangular bottle,” 
with the notation: “Any comments ?” 
Sure, Ed. The dottle is ecstatic be- 
cause it’s full of Scotch. 
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“‘American business does not see 
the worker as a coolie to be driven, 
but as a consumer to be satisfied.” 
Dorothy Thompson. 

« 

In rime (Funk & Wagnalls says 
that’s the spelling), Bill 
Gilbert pillories those of us who 
strive for perfection: “Her 
exact for faultless fact amounts to a 


correct 
taste 


disease.” 
° 
Old-timer: One who can remember 
when this song-title wowed them in 
vaudeville: ‘“They feed the baby 
garlic so they can find it in the dark.” 
7 
Where there’s a will, there’s a tax- 
collector. My native state takes a 


around 14% of 
little 


heart, has no state 


barracuda bite 

the cross. Florida, bless het 

orange - pickin’ 

inheritance-tax. 
* 

If you like the 

malt-and-hops flavor of caraway seed, 


I think you'll like Nabisco Rye ‘Thins. 
* 

Nik Khrushchev calls ours ‘Spite 

Nik.”,—THT in The Philadelphia 


Inquirer. 


‘Testimonial Dep't: 


: 
Nebraska is “The Beet 
What's it beefing about? 
’ 


State.” 


Curtis News-Briefs tells me the 
consumption of dietetic foods hit some- 
where around $250 million last year. 
For most of us, the Battle of the 
Bulge won’t stay won. 

. 

Social Security: One of the so 

called compensations of old age. 
* 

Calling all martinets: “‘An infin- 
itude of tenderness is the chief gift of 
all truly great Ruskin. 
“Greatness is a two-faced coin; and 
its reverse is humility.” — —~M ar guerité 
Steen. 


men.’’ 


In Behalf of Institutional Advertising 


Institutional Advertising, so called, did not originate during World 


War II, although that period saw quite a spate of it, due perhaps to 


shortages of consumer goods. 


Many 


type of copy. 


His diatribes have been almost convincing. 


an advertising pro has sounded-off against this editorial 


Especially 


when he charges that Institutional Advertising is an expensive and 


periphrastic way of saying: 


It has been resorted to by many 


“It’s a nice day.” 


national advertisers who merely 


wished to keep their names before the public without pushing any 


particular product. 


However, it does build a backdrop for sales 


Without screaming, without pressing, Institutional Advertising gives 


tone to the firm which signs it. 
solidity . 


like to do business with. 


It connotes character and quality and 


. gives the subliminal impression that here is a house you'd 


Well-written Institutional Advertising need not sound like an essay 


on virtue 


public confidence 


It can put a friendly smile on the face of a firm seeking 


In brief, Institutional Advertising is aimed at building cwstomers and 


] 


not single sales. 


Let us, therefore, not boo on it 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


1 co call lg. Bi MS, 


« 


At Aan, tea ae A OR I A AN 


J.D. Jentz, Crane Co. 


“Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages 
gives our dealers the benefit of the Crane name.” 


says J. D. JENTZ, Advertising Manager, CRANE CO., Chicago, Illinois 


“We first started using Trade Mark Service in the 
Yellow Pages to let our prospects know where Crane 
branch offices were located,” explains Mr. Jentz. “This 
trial proved so successful we have since expanded our 
Trade Mark Service, and we now provide the oppor- 
tunity for distributors and dealers to list themseives 
under the trade-mark headings. 


“We feel that it is most important to give our author- 


ized dealers the benefit of the Crane name and repu- 


CRANE’S TRADE-MARK and dealer listings 
appear under six different product 
classifications in the Yellow Pages. 


CRANE PLUMBING & HEATING SUPPLIES ~~~ 


ha Bo Eeotaces 


po ae Venere, 


Wide choice | groups. Beautiful 
Crane colors. Priced to meet any budget. 


“FOR INFORMATION CALL” 
OFFICE & SHOWROOM 
CRANE CO 60Cyprss RE 7-4333 
DEALERS 
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tation at the place where people look when they ar 


ready to buy ... the Yellow Pages of telephone books.” 


Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages makes national 
advertising pay off at the point of sale. You can direct 
prospects to your dealers by listing them under your 
trade-mark in classified directories...nationally, region 
ally or in selected markets. Call your telephone business 
office or look in the consumer magazine section of 


Standard Rate & Data Service for complete information. 


CRANE DEALER Edward Bailey, Springfield. Mass., reaps the benefits of Crane's 
national advertising by being listed under their trade-mark in the Springfield 
Yellow Pages. Crane advertises in directories across the country. 


Exactly, Colonel! But your military terminology sends needless 


shivers down our spine. And besides, there is no cloak-and-dagger 


work connected with ACB Newspaper Research Services. As the 


late Will Rogers used to say: “All we know is what we read in 


the newspapers.” But, sir, that is quite enough to do the job! 


Capturing, tabulating 
and delivering the news 
that business executives 
need from advertisements 
appearing in daily/Sunday 
newspapers is a full-time job for some 500 
people in the Advertising Checking Bureau. 
Sales and advertising departments receive 
highly specialized information of great value. 
You see for example: 
Johnstone & Newton at Sacramento doing 
a fine promotion job for you... . Jeffert’s at 
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Fayetteville hasn’t given you an agate line in 
six months . . . Thurber Stores at Dyersburg 
is using big space consistently for Competitor- 
C with double trading stamps on the entire 
line . . . Springfield seems to be a dead spot for 
everyone . . . Economy Store at Wichita has 
switched from Competitor-B to Competitor-E 
... Cavanaugh & Sons 
at Lebanon have com- 

pleted their remodeling 

program and featuring 

Competitor-E’s Model 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


the Colonel,“ACB is the ‘intelligence’ 
branch of Sales and Advertising!” 


. Intelligence ... yes, yes...a great thing in the military... 
must absolutely rely on Intelligence,” continued Colonel Brickwall 
.“‘must have accurate knowledge of advances and retreats... weak 
spots in the line... defections in our own or hostile forces . . . deploy- 
ments... firepower... couldn’t possibly campaign without authentic 
Intelligence .. . suppose it’s the same in any business as in mine...” 


34-J at the cut price of $7.95 @\aham& advertising effort his brand receives. Each sales- 
and so on—town-by-town ; man is informed of the support given by every 
and retailer-by-retailer. ye Ty retailer in his entire territory. 

With this kind of < oan = With an ACB report, key men can see in 
information available in 7 | one clear, coherent picture the activities of the 
a given area, sales managers can effectively retailers in 1,393 cities that have daily papers. 
determine policy and direct their staffs. Full information on ACB’s 14 Services in 

A director of adve tising can gauge the our 48-page catalog sent on request, or con- 

tact our nearest office. 


- ADVERTISING CHECKING BUREAU, 
: INC. 


_” New York (16) 79 Madison Ave. © Chicago (3) 18 S. Michigan Ave. * Columbus (15) 
20° South Third St. ¢ Memphis (3) 161 Jefferson Ave. © San Francisco (5) 51 First St. 


j 
ACB READS EVERY _ADVERTISEMENT IND EVERY DAILY NEWSPAPER | 


= arenes ee pen 


— 
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| EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


"Results. ..fully realized," 


Says... American-Lincoln Corp. . . . 


R. } 4 Foresman becomes sales V-p 


es i aR Canada Dry Corp. . . . 
BROCKWAY MOTOR TRUCKS Paul J. Burnside, national sales 


DIVISION OF MACK TRUCKS. INC Manager ot the \W ne and Spirits ID 


oe vision, is advanced to a vice-president 
CorrTLanp. New Yorx 
OR of the company. 


ber 13, 1957 
sontainia Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc. . . . 

Robert A. Hardt, a member of the 
eo oe l directors board and executive com- 
The Wall Street Journa 
44 Broad Street pied 
New York, N.Y. . | marketing. 


mittee, is elected executive v-p for 


Dear Ed: | The Maytag Co.... 
9 
the series of ads in The Wall Street Journal cS Raymond Hahn, Sr.. is upped to 
it has proved to be a satisfying experience. v-p and general manager of the « om 
pany’s Maytag West Coast Division. 


Our expected results from 
are being fully realized. 
Brockway trucks have been highly regarded for many years. A change 


i 3 3 
nt erron rumors tha we were going out ' : 
and subseque erroneous ru ’ wer : . : a 


ries of ads. ee Dr. James Hillier is elected V-p 

ee of RCA Laboratories, the company’s 
A recent survey of our sales people shows the ads to have pe aa oC | research organization; Raymond W. 
effective. The question of Brockway's future is no longer eve eS Saxon, v-p and general manager, 
tioned among customers and prospects. eS RCA Victor Radio and “Victrola” 
Division; Joseph M. Hertzberg, v-p, 
detense marketing, Defense Electronic 
Products. 


in ownership, 
of business, unfortunately presented a problem. 
unfounded rumors was made very simple by a se 


Our selection of The Wall Street Journal for this important message has 


been fully justified. 


Sincerely yours, 


Se Revlon, Inc. . . . 
ft 4. ° é Charles R. Ruston is promoted to 


sales v-p; he was v-p and general 
manager of Revlon International 
: Corp. 

J. E. Cambria/vog i 
Spector-Mid-States . . . 

Val Williams is designated mar- 
keting v-p of the freight system’s 
newly-created Marketing Division. 


United Air Lines . . . 
The Wall Street Journal helps you mold opinions and ie Johnson is advanced trom 
make sales simultaneously. Just try to imagine another ik . senior v-p for sales and public 
° ‘ 4 reiations, 
medium that can help you influence business men so fast 


- .. SO widely . . . and so economically! Through The Weber Addressing Machine Co., 

Journal you concentrate on the business community. Inc... . ; ; 

As a daily, The Journal enables you to attack fast. And James B. Crassweller is boosted 
ith ite . . a 2 é trom advertising and sales promotion 

with its nation-wide coverage, it puts you in touch with manager to v-p in charge of sales and 

sales opportunities everywhere. When you advertise in advertising. 

The Journal, something really happens! 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. . . . 
CIRCULATION: 493,767 Howard J. Thomas is made man- 


ager of wholesale and utility sales, 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL Lamp Division. 
iY 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co... . 

> SC aa Louis W. Jander, eastern regional 

published at: ~~ sales manager, becomes assistant gen- 

NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th St, N. W. + CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St eral sales manager of the Yale Mate- 
DALLAS, 911 Young St. » SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. rials Handling Division. 
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What Makes 


Women Buy? 


The answer is supplied by Janet 
Wolff, the wife of Dr. James A. 
Wolff. She is copy group head at 
J. Walter Thompson Co., the adver- 
tising agency with the largest billing. 
Mrs. Wolff's book, “What Makes 
Women Buy,” has just been published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co. ($6). 

“In applying the needs and desires 
of today’s women,” says Mrs. Wolff, 
“it should be taken into account that 
women feel certain wants more strong- 
ly than others and satisfy most drives 
differently than men.” For example: 


1. Women feel a strong desire for 
security—though emotional and 
social much more than economic or 
physical. When these appeals are used 
in selling, they should show an aware- 
women’s concern for the 
safety of others—women’s need of 
approval in both home life and out- 
side activities—and women’s depend- 
ence on others for economic security. 


ness ot 


2. Women feel a great need for 
sociability and social esteem, so these 
appeals should rank high in attention 
and results. Any product or service 
which can offer more contacts with 
people or greater prestige in the eyes 
of others has made a good start with 
women. 


3. Contemporary living has 
heightened women’s strong need for 
self-esteem and personal pride. All 
women feel this need so greatly that 
it can well serve as a part of every 
sales story—whether as a primary or 
secondary appeal. Almost every pro- 
duct and service has the potential 
ability of fulfilling this need through 
building women’s dignity or adding 
prestige to family and household jobs. 


4. The emphasis on romance and 
youth, plus the acceptance of “sex” 
today, makes selling appeals based on 
enhancing beauty and attracting the 
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opposite sex rate high in responsive- 
ness from women. However, these 
themes are more with 
women when carried out in a roman- 
tic, emotional way rather than in a 
“sexy”? manner. The best 


successful 


passionate, 
method is to create a feeling ot being 
loved, or of loving, in a woman. 
5. The maternal feeling is of 
great intensity and strength in women, 
though it is more enlightened, less 
demanding. Most women will re- 
spond to selling appeals that aid 
children in achieving independence 
and offer ways to make children self- 
suficient—thus making women better 
mothers. 


6. Women feel a great desire for 
enjoyment and convenience so these 
are top factors to consider in designing 
and marketing products for women. 
These desires cannot always be used 
directly as appeals, for many women 
feel guilty about having too many 
pleasures and comforts. 


7. The desire for newness and 
variety is quite different in the sexes- 
with women being more receptive to 
change in their daily lives. Any 
product or service which can offer 
betterment through newness and 
change has a built-in appeal to 
women. 


8. Women do not feel as strong a 
desire for achievement as men, or at 
least their idea of accomplishment is 
quite different from the male view. 
The appeal to achieve is therefore not 
likely to be as effective as many other 
appeals to women. 


9. The need for domination, com- 
petition, and power is weaker in 
women than it is in men, so it is not 
usually among the highest selling 
appeals to women. ® 


HOW TO GET 
THE JUMP 
ON A RIVAL 
SALES MANAGER 


Let’s say you have a new model, 
or new prices, or a fresh sales propo- 
sition, to place before the national 


audience of business men. 


Let’s say your rival has the same 


requirements, 
Who has the advantage? 


The company that gets to the 
market first. 


You can be first — through The 
Wall Street Journal. The Journal 
is a national daily — the only publi- 
cation of its kind in the country. It 
has the speed of a local newspaper, 
with the penetration of a local paper, 
PLUS the national coverage that cov- 


ers all your best prospects. 


Through The Journal you can be 
in print — in fact, you can be racking 
up sales... before other national 


media have locked up their forms. 


Of course, there’s more to The 
Wall Street Journal than just 
speed... but isn’t that a great 
starting point for a sales manager 
who’s in a hurry to show great 


results? 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
Published ct 
NEW YORK & WASHINGTON, D.C. 
44 Broad St. 1015—14th St., N.W. 
CHICAGO—711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS—911 Young St 
SAN FRANCISCO—1540 Market St. 


Other advertising sales offices 


at Atlanta, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Greensboro, Houston, Kansas City, 
los Angeles, Miami, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. Louis, Seattle. 


THE HUMAN SIDE 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


SALES, NOT RUMPUS, were raised 
in Max Wallins’ game room. He was 
the guinea pig on whom Al Gordon 
(with glasses) tried his substitute for 
an annual sales meeting. The whole 
Wallins family moved in—and Al got 
feminine advice. 


Need Meeting Room? Steal a Cellar! 


You think you have 


problems! 


Meet Al Gordon. Al is vice-president 
and general manager of New Eng- 


land Overall Co., manufacturers of 
Biltwell work and fun clothes. And 
just at the time he and his sales man- 
Clint Woltmann, wanted to 
bring in their sales force to Boston 
headquarters for the annual 
meeting, the company was moving 
into new quarters, To top it off the 
new quarters weren’t finished. 

So what did Al and Clint do? 
They held their sales meeting in a 
cellar! 

It was the most successful such 
meeting the company ever had. Al 
has the sales figures to prove it. 

But for a time Gordon was ready 
to throw in the towel. To delay the 
sales meeting, designed to introduce 
the company’s Spring line, would 
have put Biltwell’s salesmen in an 
unfavorable competitive position. 

The basement move was a logical 
one for Al Gordon. His sales meet- 
ings have always been characterized 
by a strong touch of the bizarre. And 
after sitting in his kitchen, drinking 
cups of black coffee until the small 
hours of the night, Al decided to be 
mountain to Mohammet. Since he 
couldn’t bring his salesmen in, he’d 
go to them. Instead of having his 
men trek to Boston — where there 
wasn’t so much as a company tele- 
phone booth to hold a meeting — he 


ager, 


sales 
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went right to their homes; the parlor, 
the kitchen—the cellar game room. 

Gordon and Woltmann loaded a 
station wagon with sample cases of 
the complete Spring line. Then they 
set off to visit their salesmen. 

It took some planning. Gordon 
would call his men at their homes. 
“Can you be home Wednesday 
night?” he would ask. “About eight? 
Clint and I are going to drop around 
with the Spring line!” 

Actually, that’s all it took — just 
careful packing and a round robin of 
phone calls. But Gordon was careful 
to stress the fact that this wasn’t to 
be a social call. 

When the salesman’s wife would 
call out, “You ask Al Gordon for 
dinner!”, Al would take a rain check. 

The trial balloon was in the home 
of salesman Max Wallins. Wallins 
has been with Biltwell for 30 years 
and he’s a wise apple who knows all 
the company answers. 

The boys brought along a tape 
recorder to preserve any comments— 
good or bad. 

And when the meeting was over, 
Wallins’ enthusiasm (“He was all 
steamed up with excitement,” says 
Gordon.) over the line and the meth- 
od of presenting it came across on the 
machine. Wallins went out on a 
limb, as a matter of fact, and pre- 
dicted that his sales would be at least 
50% over the previous year’s. He 


even became enthusiastic about Bilt- 
well’s women’s line — which had 
always, in the past, laid an egg with 
him. 

The first meeting set the pattern. 
Since wives were allowed to sit in on 
the meetings, Al and Clint got valu- 
able feminine reactions. And every- 
where they got this comment: “For 
the first time I feel I’m a part of my 
husband’s business.”” Another com- 
ment: “It’s been exciting. Sort of 
like you'd taken me back stage.” 

It was this creation of a feeling of 
rapport, according to Gordon, that 
was the most satisfying of all the 
good results of the meetings. “It’s 
had a lasting effect, too. When the 
whole family, including the children, 
get excited about the line Daddy’s 
going to sell, you can bet Daddy is 
going to be more excited about the 
line, too. 

The first results are in: By De- 
cember 6, one salesman had booked 
110% more orders than he had at the 
same time the previous year. Another 
had booked 250% more by December 
16 than his preceding year’s record. 
By the middle of December a third 
salesman had booked more sales than 
he had through the entire preceding 
January. 

But this smasheroo presents Gor- 
don with another problem. 

“How,” he asks, “am I going to 
dream up a topper?” ® 
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is for Boxboard—a most basic stuff 
That has to be pretty—that has to be tough 


That has to be made in the weight, type and grade 


Uniquely correct for the product you've made. 


is for Gardner—where thousands of tons 
Of boxboard is one of the every-day runs; 
And where boxmakers find the full gamut of aid 


From pulp on through shipment of the best boxboard inade. 


cane Parbaoing 
Persuasive Packaging 


GARONER » 


DIAMOND GARDNER CORPORATION 


THE GARONER DIVISION DRY CARTONS + CARRIERS + BOXBOARDS 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 2p PARAFFIN CARTONS + RETAIL CARTONS 
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We'll help you 

If the time’s ripe for aggressive action...if you 
want to start a sales campaign that’ll wallop your 
competition, contact us pronto. We are uniquely 
equipped to custom-produce a hard-hitting sales 
campaign for you. 

Fact is, we’ve been starting new television trends 
for years. We originated the first Western series 
made for television (Gene Autry); the first and 
only Western with a female star (Annie Oakley); 
the first “documentary” service show (Navy Log); 
the first air-age series (Whirlybirds); the first 
Civil War series (The Gray Ghost). And there are 


more pace-setters in production right now. 


Maybe one of our current or upcoming program 
series will fit your aggressive sales plans. If not, 
we'll produce one that will. The point is, when you 


want to start something, start with a call to... 
CBS TELEVISION FILM SALES, INC. 


“* .. the best film programs for all station 


How often do 

you think you 

could get aclerk 

behind the 

counter today to 

(a) counsel with a bra 

customer, (b) advise her 

on the best style and 

cup-size for various costumes, 
c) measure to fit her? 


Selling conditions here 
demanded some device 
enabling the 

customer to make an 
intelligent, correct, 
satisfying selection. 
Developed with 

Edmond L. Brandon, 

a COPELAND did just that 
for EXQUISITE brassieres, 


WHAT! 


FLOOR 


SALESPEOPLE 


NOT PUSHING YOUR BRAND? 


Puta COPELAND in their department ! 


Some of our biggest clients faced this 
same problem. 

Like them, you may have worried 
about the trend in retail sales... too 
many “waiters on”, too few “sellers 
to” the public. Maybe you have built 
up acceptance for your product... 

...only to watch it fizz out at the 
point of purchase! 

Where the clerks won't push, let a 
COPELAND lead. 

A COPELAND will put your prod- 


COPELAND 


uct where it can be seen by store traf- 
fic. But it will do more! A COPELAND 
will present your product to the con- 
sumer the way you wish a sales clerk 
would do it. 

Not just your package...but the 
points about the product! What it will 
do for the user...or the superiority of 
its ingredients...or its many uses...or 
its price advantage ...or a special deal. 
Whatever you'd like sales clerks to say, 
your COPELAND will sell. And most 


clerks welcome a COPELAND’s help. 

You must produce your profit at the 
point-of-purchase. Let a COPELAND 
make sure your product is pushed! 
(Made...in quantity...of permanent 
materials...metal, plywood, glass.) 

Send for “All You Need to Know, 
about Point-of-Purchase’’...an author- 
itative folder showing how well-known 
companies have met and mastered sell- 
ing-situations like yours. Write, wire 
or telephone our Mr. Krebs. 


Msplays, Inc. 


537 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


CO 5-5621, 5 


22, 5623 
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iT’S UP TO HER: When the shopping housewife goes kitchen-hunting. She 
probably doesn’t know exactly what she wants. Republic Steel Corp. lets her 
make up her mind with this miniature kitchen model comprised of 91 pieces. 
She can shuffle and reshuffle til! it’s “right.” [Produced by Topping Models, Inc.] 


“Good Things Come in Small Packages” 


The idea of miniature models as 
tools for selling is one that has been 
around for a long time. Yet many 
companies are still finding new ways 
of using miniatures. They answer 
one particular problem: ‘What can 
you do when your product is too big 
for your salesmen to carry around 
with them?” (See: “But How Could 
We Get Engineers and Architects to 
Listen?” SALES MANAGEMENT, July 
19, 1957, p. 59.) 

Both Youngstown Kitchens-Divi- 
sion of American Standard and Re- 
public Steel Corp. use models in the 


UP & DOWN: This model of the Tow- 
motor Fork Lift Truck, Towmotor 
Corp., Cleveland, O., features lift forks 
that simulate the actual machine. 
They’Il move up and down and tilt 
forward and backward. Produced by 
Topping Models, Inc., Akron, O. 
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planning and selling of complete 
kitchens. Republic’s miniature steel 
kitchen is comprised of 91 different 
pieces which the housewife can ar- 
range and rearrange to her heart’s 
content. 

The Youngstown miniature fea- 
tures a model dishwasher that will 
even wash tiny dishes. Produced t 
scale, these miniatures include floors, 
walls, sinks, cupboards, 
the like. 


Westinghouse 


stoves and 


Electric Corp. has 
1500 miniature model 


Models, Inc., 


just received 
kits from ‘Topping 


A GOOD LOOK: Prospective buyers of 
the White 3000 T Series Truck & 
Trailer can get a good idea of the 
product with this miniature model. 
The cab tilts to reveal the detailed 
engine; the trailer unhooks, and the 
rear trailer doors open. 


Akron, O., which are 
help that company make qu 
in the $128 million gearing business. 
The 15-piece kit 
tures of all components in the West 
Moduline series ol re 


contains min 


inghouse 
All Moduline 


geared drives can be formed fr 


motors, package motor 
and speed reducers. 
modules (sub-assemblies 

‘To form any assembly, 
man simply selects the 
modules indicated and 
before the buyer. ‘J he 
assemblies in the kit sta: 
20,000 gearing configu 
which cost Westinghouse 
$9 apiece, will be given to 900 
company salesmen who specialize in 
gearing sales. 

Salesmen of the Haskelit 
Mich. 


been equipped with scale mode 


Corp., Grand Rapids 
that firm’s self 
treezer and etl 

In calling on @e! 
and executives of 
rreezel Mmanutacture! 
salesmen assemble the 
a tew seconds on the prospectiy 
tomer’s desk. And 
into construction of 

treezer boxes can 

or tested then and there. 

Extra mileage from the mode 
gained by using them in plant den 


onstrations, when customers come in 
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“Good Things Come 
in Small Packages” 


(continued) 


to get engineering specifications, and 
in national trade shows. 

Some models have combinations of 
metal and plastic exterior facing. A 
non-metal facing, for example, might 
be white styrene plastic sheet, simu- 
lating the white porcelain or baked 
enamel interiors of certain types of 
refrigerators. 

When Ford Motor Co. top brass 
in charge of the Edsel found that the 
car wasn’t pulling enough people into 
dealers’ showrooms, a 60-day “mini- 
ature Edsel” program was started. If 
it didn’t increase sales considerably, it 
certainly increased showroom traffic. 

Edsel sent over one million direct 
mail pieces. to owners of competitive 
cars inviting them to receive an 8!/- 
inch plastic Edsel free with a demon- 

stration ride. 
You r customer Ford Motor Co. stockholders, num- 
x bering 250,000, also received similar 
owns it now invitations. Commercials on Edsel’s 
TV western, “Wagon Train” 
(NBC), also extended the invitation, 
as did a few newspaper ads in the 
Detroit area. 
The result: approximately 300,000 


When you ship, title passes, returns already. Successful enough 


for Edsel to consider extending the 


and your credit risk begins promotion. At retail, these models 


sell for $2. Ford paid a lot less. 
Sales problems that stem from this situation may be avoided: with 

accounts receivable protected by American Credit Insurance . . . for 

credit insurance aids sales in many ways. 

It can facilitate approval of a larger line of credit than might other- 
wise be justified, because without credit insurance there could be too 
high a concentration of risk in one customer or one industry. 

Also, there are cases where a company, having experienced a substan- 
tial credit loss, will go through a period of over-caution, which tends to 
restrict sales activity. Credit insurance, by relieving management anxi- 
ety, eliminates this type of sales encumbrance. 

Again, by providing a practical guide to credit limits—helping to 
determine desirable customers—credit insurance promotes harmony 
between sales and credit departments. 

Credit insurance promotes financial stability and sales progress. Our 
booklet on this subject should interest you. Write AMERICAN CREDIT 
INDEMNITY COMPANY of New York, Dept. 59, 300 St. Paul Place, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Protect your capital and profit 
SEE THRU: Cushman Chuck Co., 


invested in accounts receivable Hartford, Conn., sells its air cylinder 
with this model. This automatic chuck 


with Am & ri can is an example of combining exterior 
parts of clear plastic with the actual 
metal interior parts. It can be attached 


Credit Insurance reaps ha pe yp al 


onstrate product advantages. (Amston 
Plastic Engineering Co., Amston, 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...IS BETTER WITH ACI Conn.) 
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It’s impact that sells . . . and nothing has the selling 
impact of a combined audio and visual presentation. 
That’s why so many successful firms are using 
sound-synchronized strip-film sales presentations 
... and the Illustravox 300-A Strip-film Projector 
and Record Player. 

This fully automatic projector gives the ultimate 
in both projection and sound reproduction of sound 
strip-films. Its blower-cooled 300-watt projection 


lamp and precision-ground coated-lens optical sys- 
tem put more than double the light on the screen 


than has been previously available. Simple push-in 
threading. Superb reproduction of diction is made 
possible through powerful 6-tube amplifier, large 
dynamic speaker and studio-type tone arm. 


Model 300-A advances film automatically from 
inaudible tone signal on phonograph record in syn- 
chronism with spoken message without aid or 
attention. Can also be operated manually or by re- 
mote control when using non-automatic records. 
Compact, lightweight, and easy-to-carry for on- 
the-spot selling presentations. 


Write for the name of your nearest Graflex A-V dealer who will gladly 
demonstrate the Illustravox 300-A for you in your own office. 


[ Hise-YWinning Cameras 


. eate 
A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION GRAFLEX, INC., ROCHESTER 3, N.Y <g 
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How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 


BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

Ideal for Sales, Production, Traffic, Inven- 
tory, Scheduling, Etc. 

Made of Metal Compact and Attractive. 
Over 250,000 in Use 


Full price $QQ°° with cards 


FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. S-100 
Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N.Y. 


STERE-O-CARD 


General Electric, Hotpoint, Dodge, 
Procter & Gamble—and many 
others, are bringing their products 
to life in full color, telling their 
product story too, with 6-picture 
Stere-O-cards that cost less than 
$1.00 each! 

You get the viewer, lithographed 
in full color—six double transpar- 
encies mounted in sequence—and 
a mailing envelope. Write Dept. § 


FORT PIERCE 
INDUSTRIES 


Box 2147, Fort Pierce, Florida 
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Mail, Promotion 


By JANET GIBBS 


Sales Promotion and 
Direct Mail Counsel 


Why, Oh Why... 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL . . . why, oh why did you let poor typog- 
raphy and layout hurt what started out to be a lulu of a promotion? 
Page 1 of 4-page french- 
fold folder measuring 8! x 

ag 
Good punchy copy; plenty 
of white space; smart use of 
Bee photograph for half-tone il- 
i" J lustration of glove (instead 

_ 


a of using more costly art- 
‘ ay - : ; 
LAZY work) ; fine selection of pa- 
per with enough rag content 
to give glove a “feeling” of 
GARDENER... > - ” 
texture. 
Pages 2 and 3 make a powerful spread. Good announcement copy 


introduces a new element... ‘The Power Thumb.” But what is 


“The Power Thumb”? Page + simply carries the company logo. 
My guess is that at this point many prospects put the mailing 
piece in the round file without ever finding out what it was all about! 
What was meant by this trick phrase . . . why they should logically 
advertise in this special issue. And not because the benefits and 


explanations weren't printed. ‘They were . 


AND 

PROFIT _ |)! jp 

PACKED fy . 
FOR 1 


Movese breuliful 


EDITORIAL THEME 
GARDEN PRODUC I ' rc nenoot dam 


DESIGNEL Mant 


MANUFACTURERS — 


But the actual selling message was hidden on the large, inside 
(17 x 20”) surface of the mailing piece. Why, oh why, didn’t you 
use copy or illustration to lead your prospect into opening the folder 


all the way? 


Why, oh why did you permit poor layout and type selection to 
bury the meat of your message in panel marked A? 


Readers need glasses to find and read it. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Yet without this copy The Power Thumb theme is meaningless. 

Some of the copy could be challenged, too. For example: “We're 
out to stir up a thriving new market: Lazy gardners.”’ They may 
be a market IF you can find enough of ’em to admit they are lazy! 
And again, better layout would have given importance to some of 
the selling points. 


One more comment on copy . . . there’s a powerful story told 
about market coverage; it reads well right up to the last paragraph. 
Seems to me the whole coverage story was weakened because of an 
almost unnecessary paragraph — certainly by a sentence that doesn’t 
mean much. It says, “70% of all new private homes will be con- 
ventionally financed.”’ And all I can say is “So what?” ... and 
what has this to do with garden tools? 


HAMILTON PAPER CO. 
cessful direct mail techniques in your mailings? You recently sent 
out a four-page french-fold folder printed on your own Hamilton 


Bond, but this important fact was buried in tiny type on the bottom 


don’t you use more of the suc- 


of page +. Why not explain on page 1 that this was a sample of 
the paper you recommend for use on letterheads, business forms, etc. 
Your copy simply suggested that Hamilton Bond could be used for 
these items, but failed to tell me this was an actual sample. Then 
you neglected to lead me inside the folder for your sales talk. 

You spoke of 10 colors of paper being available. But you didn’t 
offer to send me samples of those colors, nor did you list them. 

Folders are fine, but they'll do a better job with a covering letter. 
I’m wondering whether letters are an integral part. of your program. 
‘They give you an opportunity for more personalized selling — and 
change of pace through a change of format. For example: Why not 
occasionally use a business card or memorandum printed in simulated 
handwriting? There must be 1001 excuses for letters . . . and 
none more important than the “thank you for asking’’ letter you 
could use when adding a new name or prospect to your mailing list. 
I was particularly conscious of this omission, for I’d given my name 
and business identification to your salesman at the Business Show — 


only to receive just the cold, printed folder sometime later. 
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When the 
‘““Signs” are right 


You 
GET RESULTS! 


Signs by Texlite can be so “right” 
for your selling program that every 
day will look like your own partic- 
ular lucky day! Know-how, plus ex- 
perience, guides Texlite in design- 
ing and producing quality signs 
that demand attention around the 
clock, that create confidence in more 
people...and at a lower cost... 
than any other sales tool you can 
use. Whether your sales plan calls 
for 10 or 10,000 signs, in porcelain 
enamel, plastic or combinations of 
the two materials... four hundred 
sign craftsmen and 160,000 sq. ft. 
of modern sign plant and equipment 
are ready to fill your every sign and 
letter need. 


See How 
Others Have 
Used Signs 
by TEXLITE 

to Gain Sales 
Objectives ... 


This 20-page, beautiful full-color 
booklet shows 101 signs built for 
some of the nation’s most success- 
fully sales-minded companies. 


Request your free copy on company 
letterhead. 


Builders of Quality Signs 
Since 1879 


3309 MANOR WAY e DALLAS, TEXAS 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Appearance counts. Practi- 
cability counts. Flexibility, 
durability, economy count. 
And you can have them all 
if you use Accopress Binder 
covers for your catalogs. 
Accopress Binders come 
in 5 colors, may be printed 
or embossed as you wish. 
They’re loose-leaf, lie flat, 
open flat, stand plenty of handling, can be 
expanded as desired, have no expensive, 
space-wasting mechanisms. Their low cost is 
famous. Write us your needs or ask your 
stationer to show you the complete Acco line 
for keeping papers together and safe in every 
department of your business. 


Sales Promotion 
idea File 


New Ways to Advertise 


Are you using any new or unusu- 
ally creative ways to sell your 
product? ‘Tendency among too many 
companies is to get their inspiration 
from the competition. I compare this 
practice to a herd of elephants parad- 
ing in a circle, each holding the tail 
of the elephant in front of him in his 
trunk. 

Some sort of prize should be 
awarded to Time Magazine for the 
creative, effective means it is using to 
secure new subscriptions. These came 
to my attention in the past few weeks: 


1. Special offer on inside flap of 
Capital Airlines ticket folder. This 
flap is actually an air-reply card 
which tears out easily. Time pays 


By LARRY SCHWARTZ 


President 
Wexton Advertising Agency 


Catalog selling through retailers. 
(Alden’s set up catalog desk in 
National ‘Tea stores, supplied 
clerk, cash register, fixtures and 
merchandise for impulse selling.) 
Matchbook covers. 


Railroad, bus and other time- 
tables 

Theater and other programs. (A 
New York manufacturer is ad- 
vertising in Playbill to remind 
play-going out-of-towner buyers to 
visit his showroom. ) 

Tie-in ads and displays with re- 
lated item manufacturers. 

Back surface of your regular +10 
envelopes. 


Postage meter indicia. 


Word of mouth. (One magazine 


7c for each card returned (offer 
is for 23 weeks of Time for $1.97, 
less than 9c per copy). 


The Accopress hired two executive-type men to 


talk about the publication in the 
elevators of an advertising agency 
building. ) 


Binder com- 
bines loose leaf 
convenience, 
_— St . Gate-fold ad on inside back cover 

of Reader’s Digest. Flap of gate 
log Covers, fold serves as air-mail business 


and economy. rT? . 
.. ¥ “t aS prize 
Real fan Cote U sing your product as prize on 


TV programs and in other manu- 


When transfer time 
comes just slip the 
bound papers from’ 
the Accobind Folder. 
_ Insert a new Acco 
Fastener and the 
Folder is ready for 


another year’s filing. 


ACCOBIND folders 
ACCOPRESS binders 
PING-PRONG binders 


(for marginal multiple punched forms) 


ACCO clamps 
ACCO punches 
THE ACCOWAY SYSTEM 


(for filing Blueprints and all large sheets) 
and other filing supplies 


ACCO PRODUCTS 
A Division of NATSER Corporation 
Ogdensburg, New York 


In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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reply card. 


Two-fold card-stock folder in- 
serted in Capital Airlines flight 
kit portfolio—the one you find on 
the back of the seat in front of you. 
Front cover says, “Got the word ? 
Put it in the puzzle inside and 
pick up a special offer from Time 
for Capital travelers.” Inside the 
folder is a Time News Word 
Puzzle and the ubiquitous air-mail 
business reply card. 


Here are a few means of communi- 
cating a sales message that may help 
sell your product. Let me know any 
other unusual or particularly success- 
ful ways you've promoted your prod- 
uct or service, and we'll feature them 
in this column. 


e Programs aimed at church groups, 
women’s clubs, local organizations, 
high schools, colleges. 


facturers’ contests. 

Exhibitions and demonstrations in 
public places. (You can rent a 
10’ x 10’ space on the lower level 
in Grand Central Station for 
$1700. Similar space is available 
in other railroad stations, airports, 
airline and bus terminals, etc.) 


Commercials in movie theaters. 


Telephone solicitation. (Alex 
Vogel, President, Telanserphone 
Co., 224 East 38th St., New York, 
will quote rates for having his 
operators make any kind of phone 
sales calls in any of 115 cities.) 
One-fold business cards with sales 
message and business reply card. 
Advertising specialties, give-aways 
and business gifts with your name. 
Covers for textbooks. 

Auto hub-cap covers (they remain 
stationary while the car moves). 


Sky-writing. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


remarkable new display concept: 

‘Steals’ existing light at the point of purchase 

to give the effect of an illuminated display 
Costs a fraction as much as the least expensive 
electrically lighted display 

Involves no wiring, plug-in or set up problems 
Works with any source of light — including daylight 
Utilizes ‘‘noncompetitive’’ store space, otherwise 
unused, in the air or on a window 

Easy to set up — Can be made any size. Excellent 
for department locations because of high. position 


Two sided — message can be delivered front and 
back in center of store location 


THE:““LIGHT THIEF’ IS AN ORIGINAL EINSON-FREEMAN 
INVENTION, DEVELOPED IN OUR OWN SHOP. PATENTS 
APPLIED FOR, HERE AND ABROAD. NO ONE ELSE HAS 
THE RIGHT TO OFFER IT. 


EINSON FREEMAN CoO.,IN 


STARR & BORDEN AVENUES, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. ¥ 
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The penci or smooth, crisp strokes 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


Arrow has service features for dealer. One side reads 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, the other OFFICE SUPPLIES. Field 
reports indicate excellent results. Yours upon request. 


Cc. 


MASTER 


LOOKMASTER 


SHOWMASTER 


NOTE- 
MASTER 


DISPLAYMASTER 


Here is a brief showing of the best de- 
signed and most complete line of visual 
sales aids available. Whatever your needs, 
the chances are we have a binder in stock 
and in your size. Stock binders mean low 
cost and immediate delivery. If your needs 
are special, our staff of designers will 
analyze your problem and make recom- 
mendations. Write for catalog No. 558 or 
ask for a sample binder on memo. 


1704 WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales Promotion 
Idea File 


(continued } 


Taxi signs. 

Imprinted bags for store use. 
Package stuffers for store use. 
Recorded message repeaters at the 
point of sale. 

l’raveling exhibition in bus or van. 
Multiple-unit packaging with sales 
message on the large surfaces. 


Boat Trips For Sales 
Meetings, Contest Prizes 


How about a sales meeting aboard 
a houseboat in Florida, or en route to 
the Bahamas? Salesmen and _ their 
wives really go for such a “change of 
pace,” whether as a prize in a sales 
contest, or as a locale for the next 
sales meeting. 

Here are a few sources of such 
boats: 


BAHAMA CRUISE aboard 140’ 
schooner ‘‘Polynesia,’’ which sails 
from Miami to Bimini, Berry Island, 
Nassau, Andros, etc. Ten days for 
only $150. Capt Mike Burke, Box 
1051, Miami Beach 39, Fla. 


AUXILIARY YACHTS for charter in 
Virgin Islands, South Caribbean, 
Mediterranean, Pacific. Write Skip- 
per Ruix, Yacht “Lame,” Yacht 
Haven, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 


MarTINIQUE To GreNapa aboard 
chartered yacht. Good French cook- 
ing, $10-$20 per person. Other yachts 
in Mediterranean, Greece, Galapagos. 
Write FAC, P. O. Box 188, Castries, 
St. Lucia, B. W. I. 


Vircin, Winpwarp, LEEWARD Is- 
LANDS. Write Kit Kapp, Yacht Fair- 
winds, St. ‘Thomas, Virgin Islands. 


Effective Give-Aways 


Authentic reproductions of famous 
American historical documents, 
printed on parchment and imprinted 
with your sales message, make ex- 
cellent mailing pieces. give-aways, 
door openers, good-will builders. For 
samples and prices, write to Davis 
Store, Gosport Road and Main 
Street, Portsmouth, Va. 

Another perennial give-away fav- 
orite is ties, imprinted with your 
trademark or slogan. These can be 
worn by storeclerks, company sales- 
men, etc. Westinghouse is using them 
now to promote its three-state ware- 
house consolidation promotion. For 
further information on bow ties, 


four-in-hand and string ties, write to 
Scot Ties, Ltd., 401 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16. 


“Fun With Pop" Program 


Dealers welcome promotional 
themes that allow them to promote 
many items, not just the product of 
the sponsoring advertiser. ‘Dress 
Right,” ‘Father’s Day,” ‘‘Mother’s 
Day,” “Headquarters For ———”’ 
are examples of such themes. 

A recently established nationwide 
program entitled “Fun With Pop” 
provides an unusually flexible pro- 
motional theme for national and re- 
gional manufacturers, distributors, 
retailers and other organizations, as 
well as local, regional and national 
media. 

Objective of the campaign is to 
stimulate Pop to spend more time 
with the kids, and to show how this 
can be done easily, with many result- 
ing benefits, including a reduction in 
juvenile delinquency. Elements in the 
program include a 32-page consumer 
booklet showing over 100 ways to 
have fun with Pop; membership 
cards in the “Fun with Pop” Club. 

Newspapers, radio and _ television 
stations are sponsoring the campaign 
on a local basis. Fifty-two comic 
books each month will carry a page 
of tips on how to have fun with Pop. 
Manufacturers are invited to use the 
theme in their advertising and sales 
promotion. A complete kit of infor- 
mation is available from Steve Van- 
dermann, Associate Director, Nation- 
al “Fun With Pop” Committee, 45 
West 36th St., New York 18, N. Y. 

In San Antonio, local sponsors 
have started “Date with Pop” cus- 
tom—encouraging local fathers to 
take their daughters out to dinner 
Friday evening. In Pennsylvania, an- 
other sponsor has organized Bible 
reading classes for fathers and 
children. 

Contests will be conducted in hund- 
reds of communities to select “The 
Happiest Pop in Town,” based on 
essays submitted by kids telling how 
they have fun with Pop. 


PEDDEEEDEDEEEER ERED EEE ED EEE E EEE EE TERRE EEE 

SALES PROMOTION IDEA 
FILE is a review of sales-producing 
tools and ideas designed to stimulate 
the thinking of salesminded execu- 
tives. Contributions to this column 
and questions about advertising, sales 
promotion or marketing problems 
should be addressed to Larry 
Schwartz, c/o SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. 
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For other details write to Premium Sales Division, Phillips-Van Heusen Corporation, 417 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16, N.Y. 
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Sales Promotion 
at Work 


Gulf Oil Corp. is typical of the growing number of com- 
panies that recognize the potential value of their vehicles 
as an advertising medium. There are maintenance and 


operating costs, of course, but afterall... 


Where Can Your Ad Get Greater Mileage ? 


Whether on a main highway or 
weaving through city streets, a truck 
is seen by many persons — hundreds 
and in some instances thousands in a 
single day. With so high a rate of 
exposure, it can be expected to do a 
good job of company or brand iden- 
tification, product selling, or in other 
ways creating a favorable impression. 
But if you make a survey, formal or 
informal, you’ll find that for every 
truck that does a good sales job there 
are nine shabby or nondescript ones. 

In defense, some operators say, 
“We start them out spick-and-span, 
but they take a lot of punishment and 
soon get shabby.”’ And some go fur- 
ther and reason, ‘““The bigger the com- 
pany name and trademark appears, 
the worse the impression when the 
truck gets banged-up and dirty. It’s 
simpler to play down such identifica- 
tion.” 

Granted that it takes effort to 
make a truck attractive from the start 
and even more to keep it that way, 
it isn’t impossible. And some firms 
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consider it very worth-while. Among 
them are users of the advertising 
13,000 Railway Express 
trucks, for which these companies 
pay. (R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
is a 15-year user of RE trucks.) 

Some companies are long-term pro- 
ponents of the sell-through-trucks 
idea; others have adopted it in line 
with current modernization programs. 
Here are examples of trucks that do 
credit to operators from both groups. 
In assembling the examples, we were 
not concerned with efficiency nor 
operating expense, but merely with 
the question, “Does the truck help to 
sell the company as an institution, or 
its products or services?” All are in 
a sense “billboards on wheels,” with 
advertising messages applied through 
paint, decals or plastic signs. 


Space on 


1. NEW LOOK is being given the 
trucks of Gulf Oil Corp. through 
paint and ‘‘contoured” letters. Mod- 
ernization program was complicated 
by size of fleet (2500) and variety of 


units, ranging from 20-ton  semi- 
trailers to half-ton pick-up service 
trucks. Industrial Designer George 
S. Hunt chose color scheme of orange 
and “Gulf” blue, with the word, 
“Gulf,” in 20-inch plastic letters. In- 
dividual letters are attached to metal 
panels, curved to same radius as tank, 
before ‘mounting. Change-over will 
take several years and is aimed at 
better company identification on the 
road. 


2. CRACKER DECALS. National 
Biscuit Co. is gradually switching to 
decals for its 1900 cracker and cookie 
trucks. Affording good visibility on 
highways or city streets, illustrations 
show products, trademark and com- 
pany name. Posters are still used on 
about 15% of trucks, but they will 
be supplanted by longer lasting de- 
cals. Nabisco also has 600 trucks for 
its bread and cake operations on the 
Eastern Seaboard; these, too, are be- 
ing decorated with decals made by 
Permalux and Palm, Fechteler & Co. 
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3. TRUCK AND PACKAGES CO- 
ORDINATED. Five years ago Frank 
G. Shattuck Co. began distributing its 
Schrafft’s ice cream through other 
outlets in addition to its own chain 
of restaurant-stores. Management 
felt this called for a carton with more 
sales appeal. After testing, a new 
package was developed, with color 
scheme of soft red and blue against 
cream, and the company’s distinctive 
seal. The same design was adopted 
for the firm’s fleet of eight delivery 
trucks. Shown here is one of four 
“reach-in” refrigerated trucks, with 
side doors. Bodies are by Hackney 


Bros. Body Co. 


4. OLD CROW: National Distillers 
spends about $20,000 a year, mostly 
on a share-cost basis, for painting 
signs and ads on wholesalers’ trucks. 
Shown here are two used by McKes- 
son & Robbins, New York distributor 
of Old Crow bourbon. The one at 
the left is a one-ton model used for 
express service around New York. 
Two large trucks, only one of which 
is shown in the picture, are also used 
by McKesson & Robbins. All three 
have the crow painted black against 
white, with red touches, and the 
brand name in black. Pointing at the 
truck is Henry Schroeder, regional 
brand manager for Old Crow, and 
beside him C. C. Van Blarcum, vice- 
president and general manager of 
McKesson. The trucks of Austin 
Nichols, another distributor of Old 
Crow in the New York area, are 
similarly decorated. Requests for such 
paint jobs usually originate with 
wholesalers, some of whom want the 
bottle to dominate the design while 
others ask that the brand be featured. 


5. BORDEN'S ELSIE. Borden's 12,- 
000 delivery trucks are designed to 
sell, vigorously, the company’s name 
and brands. Shown here is one of 
200 trucks of the Pioneer (ice cream) 
Division, 43 of which have Grum- 
man aluminum bodies to which are 
affixed decals featuring brands dis- 
tributed in the New York area. Even- 
tually the entire Pioneer fleet will be 
converted to this type of walk-in 
truck. The colorful decals, made by 
Palm, Fechteler & Co., have black 
borders at the bottom to produce a 
3-dimensional effect. Besides brand 
decals, Elsie, Borden’s symbol, is 
shown on sides, front and rear. The 
refrigerated bodies, made by J. B. FE. 
Olson Corp., permit pre-loading and 
easy withdrawal “without unloading 
half the load onto the street to find 
that elusive carton of huckleberry de- 
light,” as expressed by Glenn Patter- 
son, Pioneer Division vice-president. 
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SO WEST 230057 
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The Greatest Name i 


n Bourbon! 


THE 5:19 TO THE MOON 


Research, advanced engineering, knowledge of physical sciences 
and the intellectual processes of man will lead us to a 
commuters schedule to the moon...someday, maybe soon. 


AMM reaches the men who are converting this dream into reality... 
Extensive research of the $10-billion aircraft and missiles industry 
proved the need of a publication aimed exclusively at the 

practical production and engineering men—the men responsible 

for design, production and procurement... the major 

buying and specifying group in the industry. This market of 

over 17,000 is yours in AIRCRAFT AND MissiLEs MANUFACTURING. 
Because of scientifically controlled circulation, you reach 

the men interested in you, your product and service. AMM does 


not deliver airports, airlines, base operations or travel agents. 


AMM editors write only practical, timely industry information... 
Specialized editorial emphasis on practical, detailed, up-to-date 

technical information, aimed at the practical manufacturing 

function of the aircraft and missile industry, written with the 

reader in mind, is what you find in the editorial pages of AMM. 

Here you will read such features as...“P & W Numerical Control’... 
“Magnesium Extrusions” ...“High Temp Lubes and Silicone”... plus many 
timely departments and features. For AMM is the industry magazine 
edited with the aircraft and missile technical man in mind. 


AMM advertisers get complete reader attention... 

It is as simple as that. No publication serves the needs of the 
men in design, production and procurement as directly as AMM. 
Here over 17,000 buyers and specifiers in this $10-billion 


industry look for your advertising message. Take advantage 


of this unduplicated market place now. 


Artwork courtesy Aeronautical Division, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


A Chilton Publication, 56 & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39,\8a. SHerwood 8-2000 
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A Non-Food Item, to Rate Super Market Shelf Space Must: 


Have wide, common consumer appeal 

Be popularly priced 

Have continuing or frequent usage 

Have a relatively short life 

Have limited range of styles, colors, sizes 


Be a staple value, not eigabetiats too 
greatly with season or style 


7. Be foolproof in use 


Have a guarantee of quality and work- 
manship 


Have a minimum need of demonstration 
. Be pre-sold brand name 


. Have high sales velocity; minimum of 12 
annual turnovers 


Be of top quality 


If a Non-Food Item Is to Sell Fast and Profitably It Must Be: 


Packaged for eye appeal and impulse 
sales 


2. Adaptable to mass displays, in stacks or 
on hooks 


3. Protected against pilferage 


4. Sized for easy handling in shopping carts 

5. Suited for colorful promotions to main- 
tain exciting air of super markets 

6. Available through a distributor who is 
near at hand and can provide swift 
service 


How to Win-—or Retain—Shelf Space 
Against 6,000 New Items Each Year 


By GUSTAV L. NORDSTROM 


Executive Director, Folding Paper Box Association 


Non-food sales in super markets through smaller 


rang the cash registers to the tune of service. 


$5.2 billion in 1957, making these There is only one 


stores with clerk a complete change in basic planning 


when entering non-food items in the 


yardstick in the super market arena. With nearly half 


giant retail outlets the hottest chan- vast, impersonal atmosphere of super of Mennen’s products now being sold 
nels of distribution for non-food items. markets: Will the product sell fast in food stores, here’s what William 


[his eye-opening figure is even and profitably ? 
more impressive when compared with In super market 


Mennen, Jr., executive vice-presi- 


selling there are dent, says: 


1947’s non-food sales of just $700 no established loyalties built up over “This was a difficult challenge for 


million. Dollar totals of food and generations; there 


are few strong us to meet. From a customer list of 


non-food sales in the ten-year span personal relationships which are so approximately 300 wholesale and 
also point up the prime importance influential in more traditional fields. chain drug accounts, we found our- 
of the super market as a market for In selling non-foods, super market selves dealing with a brand-new trade 
all goods. From 1947 to 1956 dollar operators want items that can be mer- class, strange to our way of doing 
sales for food rose 64% but in the chandised through mass display on a business, that was eight times as large 
same period non-food sales jumped self-service basis with turnover and as our former list of contacts. We 


126.6%. profit high enough 


to justify the were literally plunged into a sales 


Quite obviously, then, the super precious floor or shelf space allotted operation involving 400,000 more re- 
market figures largely in the sales to them. And they expect the pro- tailers! Like all non-food producers 
plans of many companies manufac- ducer to back up his display with a who undertake to supply the food 
turing a whole host of products. full-scale, hard-hitting promotional field, we had to retool our operations 


But let the product sales manager program. 


beware! ‘There’s a catch to super Manufacturers, 
market selling! Consider this: study the super 


to meet a multitude of new problems 


therefore, must and situations. The job called for 
market field, get to sales techniques that are among the 


Just as the “super” itself — with understand its problems and oppor- most exacting in business. 
its emphasis on self-service — has tunities, and then plan every detail “Food stores operate almost exclu- 
forced into the discard many tradi- of the sales and distribution phases. sively on a basis of facts and figures 


tional retailing concepts, so must The Mennen Co., 


now the largest —all refined to an extremely high 


today’s sales manager revamp his pro- producer in the toiletries field, offers degree. A manufacturer who hopes 
motional program based on selling a good example of the necessity for to sell his goods through food stores 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


JUST AS SURELY AS 
=/NC* 
is the basic formula for the Atomic Age 
OV=PC+S 
IS THE BASIC FORMULA FOR 
SUCCESSFUL SALES MANAGEMENT 


Einstein’s theory (Energy equals mass times 
speed of light squared) identified the energy 
existing in every particle of matter ... and 


with this came the beginning of the atomic age. 


The second equation, DV — PC-+S, means dol- 
lar volume is equal to the number of prospects 
times the effectiveness of coverage plus the sales- 
manship used. In this formula, everything is re- 
lated. If you increase the number of prospects, 
the coverage or the salesmanship then the dollar 
volume is increased. Decrease any of the three 
components and your dollar volume goes down. 
Prospects are the key to getting top dollar vol- 
ume. Total prospect potential must be identified 
if you are to evaluate the effectiveness of your 
coverage. 


Dun & Bradstreet has developed a new Four 
Point Program that will enable you to put this 
formula to work in your operations. In today’s 
competitive market you can’t afford to overlook 
any outlets for your goods. With this program 
you can identify your entire prospect area. Then 
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your coverage requirements and the sales- 


manship needed are clearly established. 


This Four Point Program can be applied to: 


® A salesman or an entire sales force 
® A town or an entire territory 


® One product or a complete line 


We can demonstrate, in thirty minutes, how this 
program will fit into your business. Just indicate 
on the coupon below the time when it will be 


most convenient. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
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DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
99 Church Street, New York 8, New York 


Department 11 


Yes, we'd like to know more about your FOUR POINT PRO- 


GRAM for increasing sales. 


(0 Come see us on —_ —- 
(time) 


0 Call for appointment. 


Name of Concern 


| 


Individual Signing — 


Address 


City Zone... State____ 
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must be prepared to deliver the most 
complete factual information about 
his offerings he can assemble. .. . 

“In the last analysis, food stores 
handle only those items that move 
rapidly and deliver a good profit. 
Aside from these two essentials, there 
just aren’t many other angles that 
interest them.” 

One approach to volume non-food 
movement is the “in and out” pro- 
motion of items which the store can- 
not handle regularly because of lack 
of space. With special value and 
wide utility, these items, like kitchen- 
ware, plastic table settings, and glass- 
ware, can be promoted for a quick 
turnover, for a week or even a month. 

Many non-foods can best be intro- 
duced when tied in as premiums with 
special group product promotions: 
with every $5 purchase the customer 
can buy the special at a greatly re- 
duced price. These have proven suc- 
cessful with such widely different 
items as dictionaries, radios, electrical 
appliances, lamps, and throw rugs. 

Super markets and superettes, with 
a total of 97,100 stores that account 
tor 91% of the country’s total food 
store sales, offer the non-food manu- 
facturer — when he has gained their 
interest and support —the exciting 
possibility of large volume - sales 
through a mass marketing outlet. 

The interest of super markets in 
the non-food field as a growing source 
of revenue is shown by the following 
percentages of new super markets 
opened in 1956 handling non-food 


tegories: 


cat 
Health and Beauty Aids 
Children’s Books 
Greeting Cards 
Electrical Appliances 
| lousewares 


99.6% 
70.0% 
50.7% 

22.1% 
87.6% 

Magazines 


Soft Goods . 
Hosiery 
Stationery 
Hardware 
Garden Supplies 


One of the strong points of super 


market selling is the greater conven- 
ience afforded the shopper. The aver- 
age “super” is open 72 hours a week; 
60° of these stores are open six or 
seven evenings, and about one-third 
of them are open on Sundays. Conse- 
quently, the average shopper visits a 
super market 18 times monthly, much 
more frequently than she shops in any 
other retail store. 


No Let-up in Sight 


The sensational growth of jon- 
foods has come largely in the past few 
years, and, equally important, shows 
no sign of slowing down. New super 
markets are two to three times as big 
as the outlets they replace, with most 
of the added space for non-foods. 
Kroger’s new ‘Toledo store has 44,- 
QOO square feet compared to the pres- 
ent 16,000 square foot average. Sales 
are expected to top $3 million against 
a per-store average of one million. 
Grand Union is experimenting with a 
40,000 square foot store, with half 
of the area devoted to some 15,000 
non-food items. 

While the wider margins which 
non-foods carry (25 to 35% against 
15 to 20% for most food items) is a 
major factor, the opportunity for vol- 
ume is also important. In the five 
years between 1951 and 1956, sales 
of health and beauty aids in super 
markets went from $175 to $810 
million; of housewares, from $50 to 
$225 million; of tobacco products, 
from $1,070 to $1,600 million; and 
of paper goods, from $286 to $490 
million. 


buyers.” 


Which Path Means Progress — 
Conformity or Creativeness? 

“We are now in a marketing era. Until recently the ‘heroes’ 
of industry were production men—the people who could make 
things, faster, better, and more economically. Today and to- 
morrow the ‘heroes’ will be marketing men who can sell faster, 
better and more economically. 


“Effective marketing requires imagination and persistence to 
capture a customer’s attention and promote a buying decision. 
It depends on creativeness and originality. It takes boidness. 
It calls for different, unconventional approaches. 

“Most of all, it requires people who can respond to the chal- 
lenge of competition without fear. There is no place for con- 
formity or conformists in this marketing era, for conformity 
means similarity—and similarity is not an appeal that excites 


Paul S. Willis, President 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc. 


Records, first introduced in super 
markets in 1952, are expected to ring 
up $40 million sales this year, in 
10,000 stores. Lawn and garden sup- 
plies will top $100 million and textile 
sales are estimated anywhere between 
$200 and $500 million, depending on 
what items are included. There is 
hardly a consumer product that sells 
for under $5 that is not being sold 
somewhere by some super market. 

The competition is rough, far more 
so than that found in any other retail 
field. 

Every year the major super mar- 
kets are offered 6,000 new products. 
With the same amount of space on 
their shelves, it is easy to see that the 
items which make the grade must 
meet strict standards and fit easily 
into the super market framework. 
Non-foods must compete against each 
other as well as against established 
food products developed by experi- 
enced merchandisers. 

While there can be no sure-shot 
formula for super market sales suc- 
cess, most manufacturers of non-food 
items and store operators are in agree- 
ment that for a non-food to rate 
super market space it should: 

1. have wide, common consumer 
appeal ; 

2. be popularly priced; 

3. have a continuing or frequent 
usage ; 

4. have a relatively short life; 

5. have limited range of styles, 
colors and sizes; 

6. be a staple value—not fluctu- 
ating too greatly with season or style; 

be foolproof in use; 

8. have a guarantee of quality 
and workmanship ; 


9. have a minimum need of dem- 
onstration ; 


10. be pre-sold brand name item, 
if possible ; 

11. have high sales velocity, mini- 
mum of 12 times turnover; 

12. be of top quality. 


In addition, if the product is to 
meet the super market’s demand of 
selling fast and profitably, these in- 
dustry leaders feel that non-foods 


should be: 


1. packaged for eye appeal and im- 
pulse sales; 


2. adaptable to mass displays: in 
stacks or on hooks; 
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next time you OK an advertisement 


GIVE IT THE SHOE TEST 


You are about to OK an advertisement. It shows 
a picture of your product and illustrates its main 
features. The copy is as clear as the pictures. 
The ad looks good. 


But hold everything... 


Have you given it the “shoe” test? Have you 
asked yourself, “What is there about this prop- 
osition that would interest me if I were in my 
prospect’s shoes? 


“What main element of self interest would arrest 
my attention, arouse my curiosity, induce me to 
read on? 


“Does the ad tell me enough? Does it answer the 
questions that would come to my mind if I were 
to consider this product? 


“Does it tell too much? More than I could rea- 
sonably be expected to wade through when I’m 
reading a magazine or a newspaper? If so, should 
some of this information be expanded and made 
available in a booklet and offered for my con- 
venience?” 


Now put your own shoes back on again. Is this 
the best way to tell your product story? To 
arouse interest? To get an invitation for your 
salesmen to call? 


Maybe it is. Maybe this ad is aimed right at the 
very prospect yc 1 want, talks his language, and 
helps him see exactly what your product can do 
for him. If so, give your advertising manager a 
raise and congratulate the agency men whe 
worked with him. For brother, you’ve got one ad 
out of a thousand. A whole campaign of ads like 
that one, and your sales curve is going to take a 
healthy turn to the northeast. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 
12 East 41st Street, New York 17, New York 
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“Ths is the size we use for the Growing Greensboro Market! 


You can really clean up saleswise in the 
Greensboro 12-county ABC Retail Trading 
Area by using The Greensboro News and 


Sales Management Figures 


3. protected against pilferage; 


4. sized for 
ping carts; 


easy handling in shop- 


5. suited for colorful promotions 
to maintain exciting air of super mar- 


ket: 


6. available through a distributon 
who is near at hand and can provide 
swift service when necessary. 


In addition to all this, it is the 
producer's complete responsibility to 
present the store operator with a full 
program for setting up, servicing and 
promoting the display. Anything less 
than an all-out, full-scale, sustained 
program will be just a waste of time 
for all concerned. 

The promotional part of the pro- 
gram should be a total presentation 
ot the non-food item’s merits, care- 
fully documented in terms of the 
super market’s needs. Backed by ade- 
quate advertising, the product should 
be arranged for mass display in such 
a manner that there is a minimum 
need for display rotation. Zestful pro- 
motions and tie-in sales from time to 
time will go far in keeping the prod- 
uct a profitable item for both manu- 
facturer and operator. 

As Paul J. 


Metzger of Metzger’s 
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Record. One-fifth of North Carolina’s $4 
billion annual retail sales are in this rich, 


diversified market where one-sixth of the 


state’s 


size coverage. 


population live. Get giant, economy 


Over 100,000 Circulation 


Daily — Over 400,000 Readers Daily! 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market and with selling 


influence in 


Greensboro 
and Record 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


News 


over half of North Carolina! 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


St. Louis puts it: ““Thematic displays 
of related items lead the shopper 
from product to product and cate- 
gory to category without a break in 
the selling appeal, and reiteration of 
the main theme sells a lot more mer- 
chandise.”’ 

Non-food producers eyeing the 
super market field should weigh care- 
fully the pros and cons of the various 
avenues of distribution, for the one 
that offers the most convenience to 
the store operator materially advances 
the chances of the product to be mar- 
keted successfully. 

Broadly speaking, there are four 
available avenues of distribution. 


1. Rack jobbers: These are special- 
ists who set up and maintain fixture 
displays in the super markets. They 
usually buy direct from the manu- 
facturer and often package unit items 
to meet local requirements. To the 
store they offer fast, complete service, 
guaranteed sales, and a net profit of 
about 25%. Because they have to 
move merchandise fast, they like to 
rotate displays and present a continu- 
ing flow of special offers. They are 
hard-sell merchandisers, who like 
colorful displays and exciting promo- 
tions, and insist on packaged goods 
whenever possible. 


2. Brokers: For a commission of 
about five percent, these men serve 
as the manufacturer’s direct repre- 
sentative, and work closely with buy- 
ers. They do not handle or control 
the merchandise. 


3. Wholesalers: Moving strongly 
into the non-food field, food whole- 
salers are developing systems similar 
to those of rack jobbers. Co-ops, that 
operate warehouses on a cost plus fee 
plan, list preprinted 
order forms, insist on packaged items 
to cut handling costs. 


non-foods on 


4. Direct sales to independents or 
the buying offices ef chains: In the 
past year a number of chains, both 
corporate and voluntary, have set up 
special ‘divisions to buy and promote 
non-foods. 

Today one out of every five retail 
dollars is spent in super markets. By 
1965 this will rise to two out of five. 
With a market of such dimensions, 
sales managers of non-food products 
must take a long, hard look at their 
sales strategy before committing 
themselves to this fierce competition. 
At every step packaging must be con- 
sidered, for in today’s mass merchan- 
dising, the package is often more im- 
portant than the product it contains. ® 
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How to focus your advertising on people 
who want what you have to se/// 


THESE FAMOUS 


BHz.G IDEA ANNUALS 


concentrate the idea-power of BH&G 
on 6 particular areas of home interest 


Take the well-known idea power of Better Homes & Gardens magazine, 
concentrate it on a single subject, and you have a BH&G Ideas Annual. 
Here is selective advertising at its best—a chance to tell your product 
story to people who are immediately interested in what to do and what to 
buy to turn their plans into action. Talk to your BH&G representative. 
He’ll give you the complete (and profitable) details! 


/ 
/ 
/ HOME IMPROVEMENT 


IDEAS ANNUAL “345° 


CLOSES: June 73, 1958 « On Sale: Aug. 19, 1958 


Newest of the BH&G Idea Annuals, Home Improvement 
Ideas is an economical way to reach people who are definitely 
planning to make major or minor home improvements 
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Closes: July 15, 1958 Closes: August 15, 1958 Closes: October 15, 1958 


On Sale: September 16, 1958 On Sale: October 16, 1958 On Sale: December 18, 1958 
Rate Base: 450,000 Rate Base: 550,000 Rate Base: 225,000 Rate Base: 165,000 ° Rate Base: 135,000 


MEREDITH OF DES MOINES... America’s biggest publisher of 
ideas for today’s living and tomorrow’s plans 


Closes: November 14, 1958 Closes: December 12, 1958 
On Sale: January 20, 1959 On Sale: February 19, 1959 
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THE UNIT STATES 
OF AMERICA 


One market — indispensable . .. where 
annual farm income is $9.5 billion... 
and 8 out of 10 farm families are sold 
through ONE MEDIUM! 


The richest 8 of the 48! These are the Unit States of TWO CHARTS FROM SURVEY BY McCANN-ERICKSON, INC. 
America—a market united by nature and geography, 
with more spendable income per household than any 
other farm or urban marketing unit. 


A new study of farm media conducted by the market 
research division of McCann-Erickson, Inc., from which 
the charts at the right were taken, shows you how com- 
pletely this market can be delivered to you through 
one medium. 


No other medium—no other practical combination of 
media—has so much to offer advertisers of the hundreds 
of items big income farmers use in modern farm and 
home operation. The reason? Localized Midwest Unit 
Farm Papers enjoy readership loyalty that makes them 
as vital to farming as the tractor, as local as the north 
80. The articles of 33 full-time editors work hard for 
local interests, make advertising associated with them 
work just as hard. 


Discover for yourself the sales potential the Unit 
States have for your product. Write for the new McCann- 
Erickson farm media study to help you analyze the 
“richest 8 of the 48’’— you'll be convinced that the indis- 
pensable medium in the Unit States is the Unit—one 
order, one plate at a substantial savings in rates. 


What farm magazines and farm papers 
do you and your family receive reguiarly? 


(Coverage of 
PUBLICATION NUMBER 4726 Farms) 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit 3905 82.6 
Farm Journal 3246 68.7 
Successful Farming 2927 61.9 
Capper’s Farmer 2128 45.0 


Among the farm publications you have listed, which 
single one do you and your family find most helpful? 


PREFERRED %, 
PUBLICATION NUMBER (4726) 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit 2143 45.3 
Farm Journal 1116 23.6 
Successful Farming 837 17.7 
Capper’s Farmer 198 4.2 
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ADDRESS: MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT. Saies offices at: 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1... 250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York... . 110 Sutter Street, San Francisco . . . 159 S. Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 4. 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 


The Metalworking Industry 


Tenth annual edition of “Metal- 
working Facts and Figures” which 
will help sales and marketing execu- 
tives analyze markets, prices, earn- 
ings, labor and production in this 
$140-billion industry. Data include 
terrous production and distribution, 
steel shipments, castings, containers 
and closures, nonferrous metals, ma- 
chine tools, machinery ard equipment, 
appliances, transportation, farm equip- 
ment. For your copy, write to H. G. 
Rowland, Advertising Director, Stee/, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


Grocery Marketing Costs 


Reprint of an address by J. O. 
Peckham, executive vice-president, 
A. C. Nielsen Co., at the annual 
meeting of the Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, featuring 10 sugges- 
tions keyed to grocery marketing cost 
control. He points out that the year 
1958 does not appear to be one of 
drastic change but threatens to be 
difficult in the sense that it is going 
to be harder to maintain profit mar- 
gins that will provide a reasonable 
return to stockholders and sufficient 
capital for improvements. Copies of 
“Controlling Grocery Marketing 
Costs in 1958” may be obtained from 
the A. C. Nielsen Co., 2101 Howard 
St., Chicago 45, IIL. 


Distilled-Spirits Sales 

On the basis of sales the first six 
months, the industry hopes to realize 
a target of 218.2 million wine gallons 
for 1957, according to a report just 
out, Straight whiskies and Vodka 
continued, in the first half, to show 
the vitality and ability to increase 
sales which have been responsible for 
so much of the gain in distilled-spirits 
sales for the last five years. Vodka, 
while its rate of sales increase has 
leveled off somewhat, has now be- 
come the industry’s fourth most im- 
portant seller, ranking in this respect 
behind only spirit blends, straight 
whiskies and gin. Its rate of gain for 
the rest of 1957 and for 1958 will 
be closely observed by industry of- 
ficials. Data include sales by states 
for spirit blends, straights and blends 
of straights, bonds, Scotch, Canadian, 
other whiskey, gin, rum, brandy, 
cordials and liqueurs, Vodka, and mis- 
cellaneous spirits, January-to-June 
1957 versus January-to-June 1956. 
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A copy of this “12th Liquor Report”’ 
may be obtained by writing to Karl 
Moore, Promotion Manager, True, 
the Man’s Magazine, 67 W. 44th 
St., New York 36, N. Y: 


Vitamin Usage 


This study of 2,500 families re- 
veals that children take more vita- 
mins than adults. Data cover reasons 
for taking vitamins, form of vitamins, 
brands, time of year taken, length of 
time taken, brand selection, where 
and how often purchased, vital sta- 
tistics. There are also comments of 
people who take vitamins and of peo- 
ple who do not take them. Copies of 
“Consumer Panel Report on Vita- 
mins” are available from Lorna Opa- 
tow, Consumer Panel, Goed [House- 
keeping, 57th St. at Eighth Ave., 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Industrial Maintenance Market 


A market analysis file showing geo- 
graphical breakdowns, plant operat- 
ing functions, purchasing patterns, in- 
dustrial classifications and _ related 
data covering this multi-billion dol- 
lar market. Copies are available from 
M. M. Ecksel, National Sales Co- 
ordinator, Industrial Maintenance 
and Plant Operation, 3623-27 Fil- 
bert St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


The Syracuse Market 


This presentation, “When You 
Think About the Syracuse Market 
... Think About All of It.” shows 
the real sales potential of this import- 
ant American market. It’s a_ 15- 
county area—over one-third the total 
area of New York State (1,392,000 
population )—with an annual Buying 
Power of over $2 billion. It covers 
the sales distribution areas of many 
of America’s foremost merchandisers 
of mass consumer commodities, local 
wholesalers, jobbers, and food bro- 
kers. Included are maps showing the 
sales territories of Syracuse food bro- 
kers as defined by the 28 member 
firms of the Syracuse Food Brokers 
Association; Bentley, Settle & Co., 
Inc., grocery wholesalers; Netti 
Wholesale Grocery Co. ; Acme Super- 
markets and American Stores Co. 
(60 stores); Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. (40 stores); Grand 
Union Grocery Stores, Central Di- 
vision (13. stores); Lever Bros. 


(Syracuse District); Kraft Foods 
Co.; Libby McNeill & Libby; The 
Quaker Oats Co.; Charles Hubbard 
& Sons Co., drug wholesalers; Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc. ; RCA Victor 
Products; Frigidaire; A. Cardamone 
& Sons, Inc. M. Lichtman & Co., 
Inc., and Monarch Liquor Corp., 
liquor distributors. In addition, there 
is information about the rating of 
Syracuse as the top test market of 
America. It is the result of a nine- 
year audit of 503 test market opera- 
tions by national advertisers in food, 
drug and other categories conducted 
by Selling Research, Inc. For your 
copy write to C. S. Hurley Adver- 
tising Director, Syracuse Herald- 
Journal, Syracuse, N. Y 


Grocery and Drug Route Lists 


The area covered in the grocery 
route list includes the City of Buffalo 
and 13 adjoining areas. Route num- 
bers are keyed to a large map attached 
to the back cover. Independent stores, 
including “voluntary” type chains, 
are listed in order to travel according 
to route. Address of regular chains 
are listed at the beginning of each 
route. Chain stores, voluntary chains, 
wholesalers, and their buyers and 
brokers are also listed. “The drug 
store route list covers the City of 
Buffalo, Erie and Niagara Counties. 
In addition, there are lists of Buffalo 
wholesalers, Buffalo chains and 
owners of two or more stores; Nia- 
gara County chains and owners of 
two or more stores; national chains; 
stores with group afhliations; map of 
the Buffalo routed area. Both lists 
may be obtained from Edward J. 
Fitzmorris, Research Director, Buf- 
falo Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Food Retailing 


Titled “Super Valu Study,” this 
i12-page analysis of food retailing 
takes the modern super market apart 
and puts it back together again. Each 
of its eight chapters is a complete re- 
port on the basic ‘‘behavior patterns’’ 
of today’s food store: sales and mar- 
gins by product groups, how mer- 
chandise moves, where profits come 
from, sales. and margins per linear 
foot, performance of perishables, a 
new look at frozen foods, the role of 
special displays, a customer profile. 
The study was made in the hope that 
it would draw the manufacturer, dis- 
tributor and retailer closely together. 
Copies are available from James A. 
McClellan, Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Progressive Grocer, 161 Sixth 


Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 
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new booklet... 


tells you how to get 
NEW ORDERS, NOW! 


Your industrial customers are on a searching spree Here’s why: 
today. They’re looking for better ways to improve When you put your product story in a vehicle that meets 


product performance sai hunting for new ways to these information needs +. you have a headstart in your 
campaign for new orders. This new booklet details how and 


. " ‘29 : ) NE 7@) >) ‘} S$ > ave 1e at 
tools and equipment to offset rising production costs. why NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST is the one magazine tha 
, gets your product seen and sold in today’s economy. 


make their products more salable, seeking better 


“Getting Your Product Seen and Sold, Now’ 
a new booklet just off the press . . . tells exactly how Result: no other magazine delivers such intensive readership 


to put your products across in today’s selling climate. ... produces such fast returns on a low-cost investment 


A | PENTON | Publication, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


$ 

Write today for your free copy of ‘‘Getting Your Jew 

Product SEEN and SOLD Now”! | QUIPMENT 
—/ |) IGEST 


NOW OVER 80,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,800 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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What Salesmen 
Look For in Management 


1. Interest in salesman’s 
welfare 

. Approachable 

. Knowledge of prodact 

. Sincere 

- Seek to help salesman 

. Fair and just 

. Friendly 

. Cooperative 

. Sympathetic 
Enthusiastic 

. Generous 

- Skill in selling 
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But Supervisors 
Guess Employes Want 


. Good wages 

. Job security 

. Promotion and growth in 
company 

. Good working conditions 

. Work that keeps you 
interested 

. Personal loyalty to workers 

. Tactful disciplining 

. Full appreciation of work 
done 

. Sympathetic help on 
personal problems 

. Feeling in on things 


And Non-sales 
Employes Say It Is 


. Full appreciation of work 
done 
. Feeling in on things 
. Sympathetic help on 
personal problems 
. Job security 
. Good wages 
. Work that keeps you 
interested 
. Promotion and growth in 
company 
8. Personal loyalty to workers 
9. Good working conditions 
10. Tactful disciplining 


By JOHN D. GRIFFITHS 


Executive Vice-President 
Gulf Union Life Insurance Co. 


Notice anything strange about that 
list? Ten of the qualities most new 
salesmen want most in a sales manager 
are leadership qualities. 

In a word, leadership is the key to 
effective, dynamic, aggressive manage- 
ment today or any day—and it is 
what salesmen seek in management. 

There are many facets to this 
thing called leadership. Here are 
jast three important steps, as quoted 
in the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association Publication, 
“Human Relations In Management”: 


1. Leadership begins with personal 


example. A high standard of personal 
example is effective twice over: once, 
because it makes men realize: He does 
what he asks me to do—he is willing 
to take his own medicine; and once 
again, because men are subconsciously 
but irresistibly influenced by the 
power of example. The tendency to 
do as others do, and especially the 
tendency to follow the example of a 
superior officer, is deep-rooted in al- 
most every human breast. And _ this 
works two ways, for most men are as 
likely to follow the example of a lax 
self-discipline as a high one. 

The power of this human dispo- 
sition to follow an example is attested 
by Navy men, who will tell you that 
on a high morale ship, commanded 
by an officer who merits and enjoys 
the implicit confidence of his men, the 
junior officers tend to emulate the 
skipper to the extent of smoking his 
brand of cigarette! 

Major C. A. Bach, U.S. Army, in 
an address to a graduating class of 
newly commissioned officers, said : 
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Source: Life Insurance Agency Management Association 


There Is No Substitute for Leadership! 


“In a short time each of you men 
will control the lives of a certain 
number of other men. You will have 
in your charge loyal but untrained 
citizens, who look to you for instruc- 
tion and guidance. Your word will 
be their law. Your most casual re- 
mark will be remembered. Your man- 
nerisms will be aped. Your clothing, 
your carriage, your vocabulary, your 
manner of command will be imitated. 
When you join your organization you 
will find there a willing body of men 
who ask from you nothing more than 
the qualities that will command their 
respect, their loyalty and their obedi- 
ence. They are perfectly ready and 
eager to follow you so long as you 
can convince them that you have 
these qualities. When the time comes 
that’ they are satisfied you do not 
possess them you might as well kiss 
yourself goodby. Your usefulness in 
that organization is at an end.” 


2. A good leader knows the power of 
sincere “ego recognition.’ In the 
same address by Major Bach he had 
this to say: “When one of your men 
has accomplished an especially credit- 
able piece of work, see that he gets the 
proper reward. Turn heaven and 
earth upside down to get it for him. 
Don’t try to take it away from him 
and hog it for yourself. You may do 
this and get away with it, but you 
have lost the respect and loyalty of 
your men. Sooner or later your 
brother officers will hear of it and 
shun you like a leper. In war there 
is glory enough for all. Give the 
man under you his due. ‘The man who 
always takes and never gives is not a 
leader. He is a parasite. 

“Tf, on the other hand, you are 
called upon for a recommendation con- 
cerning a man, who, for personal 
reasons, you thoroughly dislike, do 


not fail to do him full justice. Re- 
member that your aim is the general 
good, not the satisfaction of an in- 
dividual grudge.” 


3. A good leader knows how to use 
realistic incentives to increase enthu- 
siasm for the job. 


The late John H. Paterson of the 
National Cash Register Co. made it 
his business to get as close to his men 
as possible. He visited them in their 
homes, he got to know their families. 
He used this knowledge of his men to 
stimulate ambition. He played upon 
their love for their families. He 
brought expensive gifts to their wives 
and, in other ways, gave them tastes 
of the finest luxuries of life, so that 
their latent wants were translated into 
burning desires. 

Charles M. Schwab, at the time he 
was superintendent of a steel mill, 
spurred a furnace crew to new heights. 
How? Simply by chalking on the wall 
with his own hand the record of the 
day’s output. The night crew, learning 
what had happened, promptly rubbed 
out the day crew’s figure, a “6”, and 
replaced it with their own better 
score, a “7”. Then it was an “8”, then 
a “9”, then a “10” which was the 
maximum capacity of the furnace. 
Thus, Schwab had proven again that 
we drive men to small attainments but 
we lead them to great accomplish- 
ments. 

It was not Napoleon’s command, 
“Foward March,” but rather his 
suggestion, “Follow me to the land 
of sunny clime, wine and beautiful 
women!’’, which motivated his weary 
men to set out to conquer Italy. He 
had difficulty getting them to go home 
until he said, “Follow me to your 
homes and the plaudits of your coun- 
trymen!” ® 
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COMPARE 
AIRLINES 

AND YOU'LL SHIP 
UNITED AIR FREIGHT! 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 
(cargo-passenger) 


Maximum speed 365 mph 


Unlimited reservations 


Airline “B” 
(all-cargo) 


300 mph 


No 


Coast-to-Coast 
Airline “C”’ 
(cargo-passenger) 


365 mph 


No 


Airports served directly 


All-radar fleet 


Coast-to-Coast 
Airline “E” 
(cargo-passenger) 


Airline “D” 
(all-cargo) 


331 mph 331 mph 


No No 


46 


No 


BEFORE YOU SHIP, COMPARE UNITED with other major 
air carriers. You’ll find that no airline is faster. None 
equals United’s 69-airport coverage. You’ll note that 
only United offers you wnlimited reservations — guaran- 
teed space aboard 832 cargo and passenger flights. And 
United is the only coast-to-coast airline with radar on 
every plane for more on-time dependability. 


There are other “extra” advantages in doing busi- 
ness with United. Fast, door-to-door pickup and delivery. 
Interline connections that give you service to more than 
2000 communities on one airbill. Friendly, personalized 
follow-through on your shipments. But the best way to 
compare these extras is to ship United and see. 


For service, in 


formation, or free 


UNITED 


® 


Air Freight booklet, call the nearest United Air Lines Representative or write 


Cargo Sales Division, United Air Lines, 36 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3 


Illinois. 


iT COSTS NO MORE FOR EXTRA DEPENDABILITY—ON UNITED, THE RADAR LINE 
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Nu-Lite Halves Its Turnover Rate 


Among Commission Salesmen 


Items: An unusual twist in the pay plan... a provision for 
fast promotion for all quota-makers . . . an enlightened 
human relations program which inspires loyalty and zeal. 


“Our business is a dog for recruit- 
ing salesmen!” 

The business is fluorescent lighting. 
[he speaker is Richard D. Ciofh, 
vice-president for sales, Nu-Lite Corp., 
Newark, N. J. 

“But while other companies in the 
business have a manpower problem, 
we don’t. We've doubled our sales 
force in the past nine months (it’s 
now around 206). Our rate of turn- 
over has dropped from 44% to about 
220¢. And we pay straight commis- 
sions, no salary to salesmen.” 

‘There are at least three good rea- 
sons for small but growing Nu-Lite’s 
success in lining up a stronger sales 


Torce: 
Better recruiting. 
. Promotions through “DMOF,” 


a District Manager’s Ownership 
Franchise Plan whereby every sales- 


e 


a Ge 


man can, and should, become a dis- 
trict manager. 


3. A thoughtful human relations 
program (“We don’t work at sales, 
we work at people. Before you get 
sales, you need people.’’). 


Every day of the week, Nu-Lite 
is advertising for salesmen in major 
newspapers across the country. The 
company spends an average of $5,200 
a month on these advertisements 
alone. Between one and 15 prospec- 
tive salesmen see approximately 80 
Nu-Lite recruiting presentations given 
by regional vice-presidents or district 
managers per week. 

“We don’t take every man who 
wants a job with us,” says Ciofh. 
“We only take the best.” 

The “best” soon have a chance to 
prove themselves with Nu-Lite. As 
soon as a man is hired, Ciofh sends 


SELLING SALESMEN: About 80 times a week this scene is recreated in hotel 
sitting rooms and other places across the country as Nu-Lite Corp. sells 
itself to prospective salesmen; both company-wise and product-wise. 
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him a letter along with some Nu-Lite 
material. The letter begins: 

“Congratulations and welcome to 
Nu-Lite! 

“Tt gives me great pleasure to en- 
close your District Manager’s Own- 
ership Franchise Plan Packet. As you 
read through it, I know you will be 
pleased to learn of the excellent op- 
portunities available, all leading to 
promotion, higher earnings and secu- 
rity.” 

The “promotion” is a district man- 
agership. To become one, the Nu- 
Lite salesman must write a total of 
$1,000 in sales or a minimum of 25 
orders (minimum amount per order, 
$15) during his first three weeks. 
This done, he receives his district 
manager's franchise and hires two 
salesmen to work under him. The 
district manager receives a 50% over- 
ride on both salesmen’s commissions 
plus the regular 16% commission on 
business he has written. District Man- 
agers earn up to $12,000 per year. 

Nu-Lite charges a franchise fee of 
$100 which is deducted in small in- 
crements each week from the over- 
ride earnings. 

The DMOF plan is, in reality, a 
working chain letter. The two sales- 
men hired by the d.m. should in turn 
become district managers themselves 
and hire two more salesmen. And on 
it goes. Each district manager re- 
ceives the 50% override on only the 
two men he hired. 

Of the total sales force, 77 men 
are now district managers. Over- 
seeing them are six regional vice- 
presidents (salaried, up to $22,000 a 
year): That number is soon to be 
increased to 10. 

In Nu-Lite’s Newark headquar- 
ters, a huge sales control map of the 
country is broken down into regions, 
districts and territories. Ciofhi says 
that when the sales force reaches 310, 
the country will be completely blan- 
keted. 

Before hiring a salesman, Nu-Lite 
policy is to sell him more on the com- 
pany than its products. During pres- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The postmarks are actual reproductions 


Your plans 
must include a 


for balanced 


national coverage 


The over 4 million Grit readers are 
concentrated in nonsuburban small 
towns of 2500 and fewer .. . the 
big, important market in which other 
national publications lag. Go Grit for 
small-town dominance! Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. * Represented nationally 
by Scolaro, Meeker & Scott in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia; and by Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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entations in hotel sitting rooms, the 
men are told that Nu-Lite’s “All- 
Yours Policy” assures salesmen of 
exclusive, protected territories and 
full commissions on all phone and 
mail orders. Sales contests are con- 
stantly being held, sometimes over- 
lapping each other (Cioffi estimates 
the company spent approximately 
$50,000 on incentives last year). 

More important than the recruit- 
ing and DMOF programs, as far as 
Cioffi sees it, is Nu-Lite’s concentra- 
tion on human relations. 

“With our company,” he says, “a 
man soon realizes that he has a reason 
for being. Increased sales don’t come 
trom money alone, they come from 
improved human relations. Sure 
money is important. But money is 
the result of a good job. And a good 
job is done when a man is pleased.” 


Case In Point 


Here’s one example of Nu-Lite 
human relations. Not long ago, a 
58-year-old Midwestern district man- 
ager who had been with the company 
four years became ill. He was hos- 
pitalized. Nu-Lite has already paid 
over $950 to the hospital, over and 
above the man’s hospitalization in- 
surance (all salesmen are given free 
hospitalization and insurance after be- 
ing with the firm three months). Each 
week Nu-Lite has also sent the man’s 
wife a check for $100. 

Although the man’s territory is 
heavily industrial, Nu-Lite has not 
sent another salesman in to make the 
sales. Instead the company began a 
mail program to some 300 of the 
man’s customers. The letter explained 
that “Joe Jones” was sick. That’s 
why he hadn’t made his regular calls. 
“If you were expecting ‘Joe,’ just 
send in an order for whatever you 
need and he will get all the credit.” 


Aside from the $100 per week, this 
district manager has been receiving 
all commissions, plus the overrides of 
his two salesmen. Total: $155 per 
week. The company isn’t asking that 
the money it gave him be returned. 

But a man needn’t be “proved” for 
Nu-Lite to help. Early this year the 
company aided a newly hired sales- 
man whose plight was pitiful. The 
company immediately gave him an ad- 
vance against future commissions. It 
was larger than his first commission 
check. Ciofh also personally wrote 
letters to the local housing authority 
and to a Catholic Monsigneur in the 
man’s behalf.” 

“The man’s getting back on his 
feet now,” smiles Ciofh. “Sure he 
hasn’t done much business for us. But 
we think he will. He knows that 
somebody cares about what happens 
to him and his family. Now we think 
he’ll really go out and sell. After all, 
good sales management is just another 
way of saying good human relations.” 

In pursuing this philosophy, Nu- 
Lite has no preconceived ideas about 
a man’s ability depending upon his 
youthfulness. 

Cioffi: ‘Age doesn’t enter into our 
consideration of a man for a job. If 
we think he’s got it, we'll hire him 
no matter how old he is. Nine months 
ago, a man 67 years old started with 
us. He was a retired Army major 
who had owned and sold his own edu- 
cational business. He began with Nu- 
Lite as a salesman. 

‘Just several weeks ago, we flew 
him and his family (even the dog) to 
Los Angeles. He’s now our regional 
vice-president there and he’s never 
been so happy. I visualize him head- 
ing up our entire coast operation soon. 
With 67 years of experience and 
brainpower behind him, he’s a valu- 
able asset.” 


Although he’d rather talk about 


water to catch its own fish. 


sell really is.” 


Talking Pelican 


“The Public Health Authority at San Diego had a tough prob- 
lem recently. Pelicans were starving to death on the beach by 
the hundreds. It seems that for years the pelicans had been the 
beneficiary of the throw away from the local fishing catch. 

“But more recently the fishermen had stopped this practice 
and now the pelicans had nothing to eat. A new generation had 
arisen that had never known the simple act of walking into the 


“And nobody, it seemed, could ‘talk Pelican’ to explain how 
easy it would be to get food. The solution was found in bringing 
some unspoiled pelicans down from Alaska. Placed on the beach, 
they quickly showed the old crowd how to get a good dinner. 

“Maybe sales management, too, needs someone who can ‘talk 
Pelican’ to teach a spoiled generation of salesmen what hard- 


Zenn Kaufman 
Sales Consultant 


human relations, Cioffi will also tell 
you he-believes Nu-Lite has the prod- 
uct to make his salesmen happy, even 
in the face of much larger competi- 
tors such as General Electric, West- 
inghouse, and Sylvania. 

Selling direct-only to commercial 
and industrial accounts, Nu-Lite’s 
prices run about two and a half times 
higher than the competition. “You 
can buy lamps from the majors for 
about 80 cents,” says Ciofh. “Our 
least expensive 40 watt fluorescent 
tube is $2.10. But the difference in 
guaranteed long life, plus the specific 
light to do the specific job is worth it.” 


Selling "Effects” 


“The other companies sell the same 
lamp for all applications. And the 
lamp is scarcely different from the 
one which came from Europe in 
1938. But we don’t sell customers 
fluorescent lights or tubes, we sell 
them the effects of lighting with spe- 
cific lamps engineered for specific ap- 
plications.” 

During Nu-Lite’s presentations be- 
fore prospective salesmen these points 
are stressed by the company repre- 
sentative. He describes the products: 

Louvre Light—-Patented tube con- 
struction which gives greater visual 
acuity. 

Niletone—A_ no-glare tube which 
gives a greenish light. The first lamp 
designed specifically to match the 
color range sensitivity of the human 
eye. 

Aluralite—A “warm light” de- 
signed to give a glowing accent to 
all colors in the warm range. Good 
for florists, supermarkets and _ night- 
clubs, it ‘makes people and products 
look better.” 

Starwhite & Deluxe Blue White— 
“The finest single artificial source for 
evaluating color correctly. It is the 
closest source to outside daylight, per- 
fect for any operation where the eval- 
uation of true color is important.” 

Of prime importance to Nu-Lite 
salesmen is the product’s Triple Coil 
Filament, guaranteed for 13,500 
hours or two years . . . or free re- 
placement. Cioffi says: ‘““The major 
companies do not give this type of 
guarantee.” 

With 1957 sales representing about 
a 20% jump from the 1956 total, 
Cioffi looks for an even larger increase 
this year. “Our goal is to increase vol- 
ume profitably by 30% in ’58. After 
all, we’ve only got one way to go— 
up.” 

But he’s going to make sure his 
men are happy in working toward 
that goal. “Because,” he says, “as 
soon as you start to grind an axe, 
you're going to get hit with it.” @ 
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the sales potentials of seven product groups 
used in and bought by the pulp and paper industries 


As a service to industrial marketers 
and sales managers, PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL has sponsored a number of 
studies over the past three years on 
the purchase and use of specific 
product groups. 


The studies are conducted for PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL by John D. Fosdick, 
research specialist, who asks pene- 
trating questions of a panel of tech- 
nical and production executives in 
pulp and paper mills throughout the 
U.S. Paper TrapE JOURNAL pub- 
lishes the reports as the data is accu- 
mulated, and is now able to offer 
the seven reports listed to sales and 
marketing executives. There is no 
charge for individual copies. 


“the most useful paper” 


Journal 


Paper Tra avd 


Market data reports available to sales managers 
The Market for Pumps in the Pulp and Paper Industries 


Report indicates over 92,900 pumps in use, over half of these single-stage cen- 
trifugal pumps for handling water (31,500) and stock (22,400). Vacuum pumps 
are estimated at 6,700, rotary at 4,800. Approximately two-thirds of pumps and 
replacement parts are purchased direct from manufacturers. 

The Market for Process Instrumentation and Instruments in the Pulp and 
Paper Industries 

Reports estimated number of instruments in use and anticipated purchases — in 
separate tables for pressure instruments, flow meters, temperature instruments, 
liquid level instruments, moisture controllers. 

The Market for Pipe and Fittings in the Pulp and Paper Industries 

Dollar estimates of expenditures for piping and fittings among the panel group for 
1955 amounted to $4.2 million. As these estimates are based on less than 15% of 
productive capacity of the industry, total annual purchases would appear to exceed 
$25 million in the survey year. Report also shows definite trends in piping materials 
The Market for Power Transmission Equipment, Lubrication and Accessories 
in the Pulp and Paper Industries 

Annual expenditures for flat belting in pulp and paper mills are estimated to be 
around $2.5 million. Rubber belting accounts for just over half of this, and the 
other half is divided between leather ($650,000) and fabric ($500,000). Mill supply 
houses and distributors appear to get the greatest share of the business when it 
comes to belting and accessories. 

The Market for Conveyors in the Pulp and Paper Industries 

Estimated annual expenditures for conveyor supplies are over $3 million. A break- 
down shows that conveyor belting accounts for $1,725,000 of this, cable $80,000, 
and chain $1,230,000. 

The Market for Motors in the Pulp and Paper Industries 

Annual expenditures for motors in the U. S. paper industry are estimated to be 
$16,000,000. A review of planned purchases reveals that 79% are purchased as 
separate units, 21% as components. There appears to be a trend toward standard- 
ization on a limited but not on a single make of motors. 

The Market for Valves in the Pulp and Paper Industries 


Planned purchases of valves of all types are estimated at $11,000,000. Type men- 
tioned most frequently was gate valve, and materials specified most frequently 
were stainless steel and bronze. 


—— Paper Trade Journal 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Mining on the moon?'No, these are test firings 


of rocket engines designed and produced by the 


technical management specialists of Rocketdyne, 
a division of North American Aviation, Inc. 


alte 


from Main Street, U.S.A. 


Some people would have you believe that today’s missiles 
and tomorrow’s spacecraft are being developed by a new 
breed of technical specialists. Apparently they just sprang 
out of the ground or came down from the moon. 


Poppycock! 


Let’s look at the facts. Neither missiles, spacecraft, high- 
performance military aircraft or modern transports are in 
themselves an industry. They are products of an industry... 
AVIATION. 


The Aviation Industry is made up of many separate though 
related scientific and engineering fields... propulsion, aero- 
dynamics, electronics, metallurgy, optics, etc., which are 
required in the development and production of a given vehicle 
... Whether it operates in the earth’s atmosphere or in space; 
whether manned or unmanned. 


Each type of vehicle... aircraft, missile or spacecraft... has 
some development problems requiring unique technical solu- 
tions. Very often, however, the technology applied to one type 
of vehicle need only be modified to solve development problems 
of another. And much basic technology is applied to the devel- 
opment of all three vehicles. 


The ICBM will be perfected, anti-mussile missiles attain reality 


altcratt - missiles - | 
A Conover-Mast Publication 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


and man achieve his dreams of travel in outer space, only 
through the coordinated efforts of Aviation’s ‘““men from Main 
Street’’—Aviation’s Technical Management men. These are the 
technical specialists with management authority who are 
responsible for developing the new materials, equipment, com- 
ponents and systems necessary for continued industry progress 
in high-performance aircraft, missiles and spacecraft. 

As these projects grow more complex, Technical Management's 
greatest need is for better communications —through word-of- 
mouth, group meetings, association seminars, technical papers, 
etc. But above all, they need an industry-wide technical medium 
to keep them abreast of technical developments in their own 
specialized fields, and in related technical areas affecting their 
individual project responsibilities 

There is only one industry-wide technical Aviation publication 
—AVIATION AGE, Technical Management Magazine of Aircraft, 
Missiles and Spacecraft. 


That’s why more than ever, AVIATION AGE is your most effective 
medium for influencing your most important prospects — 
Aviation’s Technical Management — men with management 
authority but technical job functions—the men responsible for 
the design, engineering and production of aircraft, missiles and 
spacecraft, 


AVIATION AGE 


“a es - spececre?’ 


Aircraft? Missile? Spacecraft?—You name it! Men from Mars? No—they’re aviation techni- Lunar probe, designed by the Martin Com- 
This is an artist's conception of the X-15, a cians in protective clothing fueling a ballistic pany, to circumnavigate the moon, obtain 
rocket-powered, hypersonic vehicle being de- missile, developed and produced by aviation’s vital data, as part of the next logical step in 


veloped by North American Aviation for man’s technical management. 


first trip into space. 


man’s conquest of space. 
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State Industry Expands $850 Millions In 2 Years 


Oklahoma gained $850 millions more industry, 
16,000 more jobs and $90 millions more annual 
payroll in the past two years, the state department 
of commerce and industry has reported. 

In metropolitan Oklahoma City, greater sales 
gains were shown in recent years than in anv 
other major southwestern metropolitan city. Look 
at these Oklahoma City increases*: 

Total Retail Sales ....s.see06-Up 24.3% 
Per Family Retail Sales......Up 14.1% 
Food Sales ....cccccscssvcesese Up 40.4% 
Drug Sales ...cccocccccccccseee Up 38.7% 


That's proof that more people, more payrolls 
add up to more sales in a growing market! 


The Okiahoman and Times give advertisers 
unequalled coverage of the growing Oklahoma 
market, with a quarter of a million Sunday circula- 
tion reaching almost half the families in the state! 
Actually 20‘¢ or more of the households are 
covered in 52 of the state’s 77 counties! 


Are you getting your share of this growing 
market? Increasing your advertising program in 
the Oklahoman and Times is the best way to 
strengthen your marketing plan for Oklahoma. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


Published by The Oklahoma Publishing Co 
Represented by the Katz Agency 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
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Sales Management Survey of Buying Power 1957 and 1954 


Tex Rubatex tells 
his firm's salesmen .. . 


"I'll show you how to reinforce the 


seat of your sales, or how to get full 


$ value from 9 Rubatex case history 


booklets sent to you... 


These Case Histories Get Used! 


Tex Rubatex, symbolic character 
of the Rubatex Division, Great 
American Industries, Inc., is the “‘au- 
thor” of a salesman’s manual on the 
use of Rubatex case histories. 

Tex, in a sense, is a sales training 
manager for his boss, William Wal- 
ters, Rubatex sales manager; and an 
assistant for King Daywalt, adver- 
tising manager. 

Like many another company, the 
Bedford, Va., firm makes a product 
—closed cellular rubber—with hun- 
dreds of applications. Rubatex could 
list the physical properties of its prod- 
uct. But such a list would not help 
either Rubatex salesmen or their 
prospects to visualize how the 
products could be used in specific 
applications. 

So Rubatex turned to the case his- 
tory format and to its trade character 
to get salesmen to use the information. 

Some case histories provided copy 
for Rubatex ads (which in 1958 will 
run in Steel, Product Engineering, 
Food Engineering, Air Conditioning 
& Refrigeration News, Commercial 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning, 
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Fleet Owner, and Architectural 
Record). 

The ads not only have aroused in- 
terest but get action. For example, 
one ad caught the attention of Gib- 
son Refrigerator Co. Division of 
Hupp Corp., Greenville, Mich., 
which tried Rubatex to control mois- 
ture in its air conditioners. So Ruba- 
tex picked up the Gibson case history 
and promoted it to other prospects. 

The case history is simply pack- 
aged. Dittoed sheets are bound into 
an 814” by 11” folder. The Rubatex 
salesman can stuff it into his brief 
case, and lay it out easily when talk- 
ing with prospects. 

Houck and Co., the firm’s adver- 
tising agency, collected data for the 
case histories... As Rubatex salesmen 
sent the home office data on applica- 
tions, the agency contacted the user 
for more detailed information. 

In all cases, the agency focused on 
the particular problem to be over- 
come, previous materials which had 
been tried, the advantages of Rubatex 
over competitive materials, and econo- 
mies and savings achieved through the 


use of Rubatex. Company officials, 
such as the chief engineer at Gibson 
Refrigerator, are quoted and their 
statements together with a picture 
story of their company’s‘use of Ruba- 
tex are used in national advertising. 

Complete case study booklets on 
each of the histories selected for ad- 
vertising were made up for use by 
salesmen. As they were completed, 
the booklets were mailed to all field 
representatives and distributors. The 
set now includes nine case histories, 
each containing a detailed account 
of the use of Rubatex by a particular 
company. Each includes a set of glossy 
photographs illustrating this applica- 
tion, as well as the complete set of 
questions and answers employed in 
the interview. Reprints of the ads 
were also sent on to salesmen to help 
prepare them to answer customer in- 
quiries suggested by the ads. 

These applications include the use 
of Rubatex insulation hardboard by 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. to 
transport dry ice in rail cars; use of 
hardboard by Alterman Transport 
Lines to truck perishables from Flor- 


105 


ida; use of cellular rubber tubing by 
The Challenge to Selling . . . Uniflow Manufacturing Co. in the 

“Of immediate importance—we must, as marketing men, be manufacture of water coolers and ice 
crusaders for the basic concept of modern marketing—which is cube machines; use of closed cellular 
orientation to the customer. We must make known that managing neoprene cord by Brown Instrument 
the market is just as critical as managing the mill... that we Co. Division of Minneapolis-Honey- 
must first know what the customer wants before we plan... well Regulator Co. for gasketing in- 
that our products must be .. . not those that we want to make— strument case doors; use of Rubatex 
but those that the customer wants us to make... that 6ur tubing and cord by Flour Ornamental 
distribution system must be based not on habits of our particular Co. as a sealing member in the win- 
industry—but on our customer’s habits . . . that our whole pro- dow frames for the Arrival Building 
duction and distribution decisions must be shaped by a constant at New York’s International Airport ; 
tidal flow of information from our markets.” use of closed cell rubber by the Clark 
J. H. Jewell Controller Co. as a universal gasket- 

Vice-President, Marketing ing material for various types of in- 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. dustrial control enclosures; use of 

Rubatex gaskets by The Prosperity 
Co. Division of Ward Industries 
Corp. in its Rexair Cleaner and Con- 
ditioner and the use of Rubatex as 


- an air sealer and sound deadener by 
ate Gibson Refrigerator Co. 


« 2 
x Sale® ’ 


Authors Booklet 
J t ff A short time after the salesmen 
uS O received the last case study, they were 


THE mailed a ten-page instruction booklet 
on how to use the case studies, entitled 

PR ESS “How To Reinforce the SEAT of 
Your Sales”. The booklet was “writ- 

ten” by Tex Rubatex, the company’s 

symbolic character, fashioned entirely 

of Rubatex products, from his Ruba- 

tex lined football helmet to his Ruba- 

tex-Crepe shoe soles. Tex told sales- 

men that he had developed a work- 

able plan for putting the case books 


the complete record of-1957 to good use and was passing some tips 


along to them. He told them to 


7 master the cases, how to build their 
New Car Sales in Cleveland pe ine omy eal iael by 
the booklets, a systematic way of:cov- 


We believe you'll find this study particularly Sales by MAKE ering their lists, how to apply the 
interesting and useful this year of solid oe : : 


: “aSes > sales pr > : \ 
selling. It tells you exactly who bought what Sales by MODEL cases to the sales problems they wo ld 
kind of new car from which dealer. The —_—— encounter and use the books as testi- 
greater Cleveland market is larger than Sales by DEALER monials to competing companies. 
each of 36 entire states so this thorough _ Above all. Tex stressed the variet: 


study can be useful to you both in Cleveland Sales by CENSUS TRACT , Rub: 
and in the national market. ot uses of Kubatex to salesmen. 
Salesmen have reacted so enthusi- 


Write, Wire or Phone for your copy today. astically to this approach to selling, 

; that another series is now in prepara- 

YOU SELL TWO GREAT MARKETS IN THE PLAIN DEALER gion, The company plans to use case 

histories as a continuing program to 

inform salesmen on the latest applica- 
CLEVELAND 26 ADJACENT tions and new Rubatex products. 

TOTAL mr : 
| COMMODITY CUYAHOGA COUNTY COUNTIES (000) The booklets have been particularly 
(000) (000) 

- Total Retail Sales 2,247,897 1,999,804 4,247,701 busy schedules rarely permit them to 

__Retail Food Sales 549,318 484,163 1,033,481 visit the home plant in Bedford. Joe 

_Retail Drug Sales 85,930 55,457 141,387 Dale, the Lansing, Mich., sales rep- 

_Automotive 382,082 390,920 hha resentative, puts it this way: “The 

Gas Stations : ‘ 120,031 137081 erieee booklets have helped me break down 

__Furniture, Household Appliances _124,695 103,372 a. the many uses for Rubatex. They 


have suggested whole new fields 
where Rubatex has been used success- 


] ‘. D ] fully. My customers want to know 
who is using our products and what 
The Clevel and P alin ea er advantages they can sage And the 


Represented by Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, facts are right here in black and white 
Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles in the booklets.” ® 


Here’s how the Cleveland Market sells 4% BILLION DOLLARS 


praised by men whose territories or 


Source, Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, May 10, 1957) 


Akron, Canton and Youngstown’s Counties are not included in above Sales. 
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effective with the December 31, 1957 

ABC publisher’s statement, 

Tide and Sales Management magazines 

will break-down their advertising agency circulation 
by title and function. This is the first time 

any publication in the sales and advertising fields 
has made this vital information 

available to you. 


Maple St., Small Town, U.S.A, 


A home town—like your town. A place 
A | 0) W N W H F R F where people said “it couldn’t happen to us.” 
But it did. Like a whip, a great tornado lashed 
down Maple Street, splintering houses, leaving 


éé people hurt—homeless— panic-stricken. 
A desperate call went out for the Red Cross and 
quickly, automatically, the team went into action, 


Red Cross nurses slipped into uniform 


995 volunteers set up first aid stations . . . canteens 
fed the hungry. Later, Red Cross money 
Zee and work helped rebuild the town. 


Last year was one of the worst disaster years of this 
century, and the year before, 1956, was almost as bad. 
Every month and in every state, the Red Cross strained to 
the limit as hurricanes, floods, tornadoes, forest fires swept 
across the country. 


Red Cross receives no government funds—depends entirely upon 
you for support. Give as much as you can. Your dollars may go to 
your own town when it needs them most. 


Join and Serve 


SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY SALES MANAGEMENT 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“,..and the Livin’ is Easy” 


...in Puerto Rico—where Operation Bootstrap is attract- 
ing new industry by selling creature comforts and a 
beautiful setting along with business opportunity. 


Look at the picture upstairs. En- 
chanting, isn’t it? Obviously mil- 
lionaires; obviously living the good 
life on their magnificent estate. 

Well, that’s half right. They are 
living the good life. But they aren’t 
millionaires. At the head of the table 
(left) is William E. Wilhelm. And 
the life he leads, the new house in 
which he and his family live, are 
fruits of the fabulous, much — and 
deservedly — publicized “Operation 
Bootstrap.” Because the Wilhelms are 
so typical of many Americans who 
have gone to Puerto Rico under 
“Operation Bootstrap,” they were 
chosen by Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, 
Inc., (the New York ad agency) to 
appear in the ad we've reproduced. 

Bill Wilhelm is a contractor. Five 
years ago he set up business in Puerto 
Rico. Today he employs more than 
100 Puerto Ricans—among them sev- 
eral engineers, graduates of the 
island’s excellent College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanical Arts. And to- 
day the Wilhelms pinch themselves 
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in disbelief when they look at thei: 
handsome new house, high in the 
Puerto Rican Hills. For you who 
think of the island as primitive, Mrs. 
Wilhelm has some happy surprises: 
Her kitchen is an all-electric one, her 
baths are as splendid as any in the 
States. 

Once called ‘the stricken land,” 
Puerto Rico in 1940 was a lovely 
but pathetic island. It possessed some 
of the most hideous slums—it still 
does, though to a lesser extent—in the 
Western Hemisphere. Its industry 
was nil. Sugar cane was almost the 
entire base of its economy. Its people 
had an average life span of 40 years! 

But in 1948 the U. S. Government 
began Operation Bootstrap, with tax 
and other incentives offered investors 
to encourage them to establish manu- 
facturing plants in the island. Since 
then more than 500 manufacturing 


. plants—representing an investment of 


$300 million—have opened. Puerto 
Rican manufacturers turn out, among 
other things, hosiery, fountain pens, 


chemicals, electroni Ss. 
based 


been 


once 
has 


on one-crop 
rejuvenated, 
Industry 
20% of all economic ac 
The reason for al 
statutes of the island have 
100% exemption, from Puert 
taxes, l( 


now accounts for 


1 
A 
hi 


Tor periods p to 


businesses operating new 
only proviso: The plants 
J 


facture articles made 
a -_ 
before 1947. 


not 
Since practi 


red 


ing was manufact 
American manuf 


time, 
blanche. 
During 1957 alone, 115 
strap factories opened. Su 
corporations as General Ele 
Phelps Dodge Corp., W. 
and Indian Head Mills 
operations. And when 
Rican Economic 
thority recently celebrated the 
ing of the 500th Bootstrap-s 


ilmost carte 


plant, there was another name t 


jure with: American Can Co 


il 


Development 
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economy 
agricultur 


ranstormed 
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un 


nen 


} 


ponsored 
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Some United States corporations 
are adding second and even third 
new plants on the island. The tax 
break is only part of the picture. The 
labor market is another aspect. The 
population per square mile is 663. 
(‘The comparable figure for the U. S. 
is. 36.) 

When Ogilvy, Benson & Mather 
began the advertising campaign for 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
they did some basic research. And 
came up with some shocking miscon- 


ceptions among Americans about the 


island. Many people weren’t even 


aware that Puerto Ricans are U.S. 
citizens. People, in New York par- 
ticularly, couldn’t understand why so 
few immigrants arrived on our shores 
from other lands and countries and 
yet why they streamed in from Puerto 
Rico. Others thought it was possible 
to drive to the island in an automo- 
bile! 

So Ogilvy began in 1955 to run 
full-page, natural color pictures with 
a minimum of copy, showing the sites 
and people of the island: a Puerto 
Rican girl, smartly dressed and stand- 
ing in front of an ancient island 


ROCK ISLAND, MOLINE, EAST MOLINE, ILL. AND DAVENPORT, IOWA 


QUAD-CITIES MARKET DIGEST 


a quick summary of market data for sales managers 


QUAD-CITIES 


IT” in 


AUTO SALES 


among the 262 metro county areas 


TH 
AND 4 IN AUTO SALES 


among the metropolitan areas 


of IOWA & ILLINOIS 


57°%/, of Quad-City Auto Sales are on lllinois Side 


Quad-Citians spend ™% of all money, devoted to 
retail sales, in the automotive and service station 
categories. That is $1015 per family. 


Write for new Quad-City Market Newspaper. It 
contains latest market data with stories and pictures 
of Quad-City wholesale and retail enterprises. 


THE QUAD-CITIES LARGEST COMBINED DAILY CIRCULATION 


THE MOLINE DISPATCH 
THE ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 


For complete market and coverage data contact 


Mr. Harold Swanson at The Argus or Dispatch 


church; a scene in the rain forest; 
Pablo Casals, the Spanish musician 
who now lives in Puerto Rico. ‘The 
aim: to give people a feel of the 
island, ‘‘to trap them,” as one Ogilvy 
man puts it, “into learning something 
about this beautiful, misunderstood 
place.” 

From the beginning Bootstrap was 
a success. With more and more com- 
panies building plants and sending 
down personnel from the States, with 
Puerto Rico’s winter vacation possi- 
bilities being exploited, large hotel 
interests moved into the picture. 


Tourist Trade Going Up 


Last year more than 500 new hotel 
rooms were completed. Since the first 
of this year another new hotel opened. 
More than 200,000 visitors poured 
into the island in 1957 — 15% more 
than the preceding year. They spent 
$28 million. Tourism has become the 
third most important economic pil- 
lar, after manufacturing 
ture. 

Charles W. Kallman, young (well 
under 40), handsome president of 
Kallman Hotel Development and 
Management Co., New York, re- 
cently went down to the island to 
plan a new hotel under his firm’s 
aegis. He remained to build a house 
and take up permanent residence. 

Arthur Garson, president of The 
Lovable Brassiere Co. — 47 bra and 
corset plants have been built in 
Puerto Rico within the past six years 
— opened his first factory there five 
years ago. Today, Lovable has three 
plants on the island. 

“The Commonwealth,” he says, 
“offers an abundance of highly pro- 
ductive workers who are already 
skilled in both hand and special ma- 
chine needlework.” He praises the 
spade work done in his company’s 
behalf by the Commonwealth itself. 
“They did everything for us they 
promised to do — efficiently and rap- 
idly.” 

“And business aside,” he adds, 
“Puerto Rico offers a wonderful life 
for executives. My wife and I love 
the island and its weather. There’s a 
feeling of exuberance in the air that’s 
hard to describe.” 

The “for executives’ phrase de- 
serves emphasis. For despite the Gov- 
ernment’s intense slum clearing pro- 
grams, its medical attentions, the na- 
tives live a world apart, in every 
sense of the word, from American 
executives. They've been ground 
down under three hundred years of 
poverty. It can’t be brushed off in a 
decade. 

True, Government health agencies, 
hygiene clinics and other social pro- 


and agricul- 
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grams have combined to alter living 
conditions of Puerto Ricans. Today’s 


islanders can look forward to a com- AT THE TOP IN ILLINOIS 
paratively long life. In a matter of 
15 years, 22 years have been added to e 
the average life expectancy. 

But much of the population is still 
fantastically poor. 1. 


In “West. Sj ter . Rockford, illinois is eleventh in 
n est Side Story,” the hit the United States in total postal 


Broadway musical, there’s a number savings. 

in which Anita, a knowing Puerto 2s Gh tks On ates to went 
Rican girl who has come to New able income per household . . . 
York and has no intentions of going ee oa eng. 

back to her poverty-ridden island life, Ds ‘Rees desemns ter the cusrenns: 


sings a duet with a _ homesick-for- pr Bre ne ee 
Puerto Rico friend. The homesick FOR ‘ia : 
girl sings of the island’s tropic breezes. By Rockford is the second largest 

fool manufacturing center in 


Anita counters with its hurricanes ADVERTISING IN the world. 


blowing, its population growing, its 5 
. 


“4 oot. ah ° . ; ” Because of the machine too! in- 
1undreds of people in each room. 


dustry, Rockford has a large 


It’s not entirely a land of milk and population of highly skilled 
honey — unless you’re an American. . ema q 0 aa 
And even for Americans there are if . 
the inevitable flies-in-the-ointment: 6. 54 ot Wyn Sonera 4 
especially for those with school-age Southern Wiscemain Mesuat with 
children. As James Whittington, ee ' @ | Cc 4 F  @ | ee D one media. 

president and general manager, Caribe Zo full color proll’ tecttidds ere 
General Electric, Inc., puts it: ‘‘For- evailable to add punch to your 
tunately for us we didn’t have school- 131,123 CITY ZONE a 

age children. But for others this 441,222 A.B.C. RETAIL 

poses a big problem. Naturally, the : ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
island schools are not on a par with TRADING ZONE Rockford Register-Republic 
those found in the States, but (island) 

schools are progressing fast. Most 

continentals end up sending their 

children to private schools which are 


good, not too expensive but very much — " ° —" 
over-crowded. : ' -thim- 


Country-Club Life ) Streamline your sales presentation! Use Ful-Vu — 


the slim — trim and efficient twin wire binder 


What about social life? In the San ——% Ful-Vu binders with transparent window 


leev lamorize — dramatize any sales presen- 
Juan area you can belong to a beach ——— y .? 
: : tation .. . survey ... photograph ... chart... 


club for $50 to $100 a year. Golf ‘ ; catalog sheets, etc. Top notch salesmen use Ful-Vu 
clubs—several good ones—cost about . ; to sell more through better presentation impressions. 
the same. Each club is actually a ; ; Ful-Vu twin wire binders are slim, compact 
social center with dances bridge a4 : (bulk of ordinary ring is eliminated - trim, easy 
‘ P ‘ , - turning (sparkling window sleeves sail 
parties, swimming. \ over wire loops—no catching or tearing) — efficient, 
And the Americans are finding the —_ F (20% less in cost than ring binders— 
Puerto Ricans they meet to be warm, es does the job better). 
friendly and interesting. Many Amer- ADVERTISED IN LIFE Make be tter prese ntation impressions — U ith 


icans went to the island prepared to “cas 
Ful-Vu 


find only the depressed Puerto Ricans Aa C....l > 

they had heard of in the States. But / — i, . 

the immigrants who have come to : fy) 
< ®, 


our .larger metropolitan areas are 
those who fled poverty and had the 
urge to better themselves. They are, 
however, relatively poorly prepared, 
from an education standpoint, to “Renita” Dethe 
ales, . pn Tall. - Di sare Twin-Wire Binder with Russ- Wire Binder with “Compacto”’ Twin-Wire Eas- 
make their w ay- Well-educated Puerto hide covers. No. 33-B11. Russhide covers. No. CB. el Displayor. No 33-BD85 
Ricans, who have had the advantages Capacity 20 to 60 inserts. Capacity 12 to 30 inserts. Capacity 20 to 60 inserts. 
that come with good income, live on 
a different level—just as any edu- 
cated segment of our own population COOKS' INC. Please send Ful-Vu sales literature to: 
shows to better advantage than that BLACKWOOD, N. J. 
which hasn’t had the opportunity. EXPORT: LANGSAM CO., 5 
All in all, Puerto Rico bears watch- Beekman St., New York 38, Company - 
‘ rn ° N.Y., U.S.A, IN CANADA: 
ing. And if the Americans who have PRESTON-NOELTING, LTD., iow 


ne there to live can be believed, Stratford, Ont. IN DALLAS, , 
& . eee . TEXAS: 129 Leslie Street chy end State ____________. 
it’s a tropical paradise. 
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G-E, Under Decentralization, 
Reaps Record Sales and Profits 


(continued from page 35) 


“operations” budgets, including their 
proposed capital expenditures. 

Individual expenditures are tied to 
tomorrow's sales expectations. Be- 
cause, as Borch explains, “it takes two 
years to get a plant built, and then 
more time to get it rolling,” the size, 
type, facilities and location of a new 
plant call for careful calculation of 
its customers’ future needs. 


Many Businesses 


G-E does not reveal how much 
each of its ‘‘businesses” contributes to 
corporate sales and profits. Of last 
year’s $4.3 billion volume it is esti- 
mated that 45% came from industrial 
products, 30% from consumer prod- 
ucts, and 25% from defense products. 
In each of these broad areas, how- 
ever, are many departments of widely- 
varying sales and profit productivity. 

And the harnessing of immense 
new forces has just begun. In 1957, 
Cordiner shows, G-E’s growth in 
military electronics “offset declines 
elsewhere.” The company is working 
on 13 U.S. guided missiles; is build- 
ing nuclear power stations here and 
abroad to employ fission, and is study- 
ing fusion processes. 

Cordiner sees big potentials in such 
industrial electronic devices as com- 
puters and semi-conductor compo- 
nents. In consumer products “the 
trend is toward greater automaticity 
and a wider selection of equipment 
for the housewife.” 

Marketing Services also introduces 
and helps supervise corporate market- 
ing policies. ‘Actually, however,” 
Borch emphasizes, “the number of 
policies has been reduced sharply in 
the last five years. Only three have 
been added: on internal pricing; con- 
tinued use of affiliated-companies’ 
trade-marks, and on the sale of com- 
pany products to employes.” One 
policy now in the works will be on 
product branding. 

As a company, G-E has no over-all 
pricing or resale policies. Individual 
operations units decide on their own, 
for example, whether to “fair trade.” 
“When we think that a new policy 
is needed,” Borch adds, “it is worked 
out on the service level only after 
we've obtained the opinions of oper- 
ating management about it.” 

Marketing Services embraces 46 
people, not including secretaries. They 
were picked both from operations 
management and marketing manage- 
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ment and from headquarters. (Borch 
came to MS three years ago from 
the Lamp Division, in Cleveland.) 
All told, they represent “hundreds of 
years” of experience on industrial, 
consumer and defense product lines— 
as well as a lot of functional knowl- 
edge for the problems of their opera- 
tions “clients.” 

Marketing Services counsels on — 
but does not direct — advertising. 
“Sales” advertising is an operations 
function ; “institutional” advertising is 
under Public and Employee Relations 
Services, with this phase of the work 
managed by J. Stanford Smith. All 
lines in the family now bear the G-E 
brand. (The Hotpoint brand is the 
exception, but advertising includes 
the line: ‘““Hetpoint division of Gen- 
eral Electric.””) Thus, Fred Borch 
says, the $75 million now spent an- 
nually for “G-E” is more money than 
is put behind any other brand name. 

Because toasters can hardly be com- 
pared with turbines, and each decen- 
tralized unit must face its own prob- 
lems, G-E seeks to develop not “stand- 
ardization” but ‘compatability’ of 
everything under the slogan: “Prog- 
ress is our most important product.” 


Services Grow with Them 


Marketing Services and decentrali- 
zation have grown along parallel 
lines. In 1950, John L. Busey was 
made the first vice-president for Mar- 
keting Services. His job was to “as- 
sist the president, group executives 
and operating management to obtain 
maximum sales volume and profits 
by: 

“Helping to formulate over-all 
marketing objectives, policies and 
plans; providing marketing services, 
advice and counsel ; conducting audits 
of effectiveness, economy and efh- 
ciency of marketing performance; 
creating good customer relations, and 
promoting the usefulness and inter- 
change of marketing information.” 

Today, Marketing Services has both 
long- and short-range objectives: 

Long-range: “Io assure that mar- 
keting will (help to) guide the com- 
pany toward its growth and profit 
goals”; that “policies, strategies and 
practices anticipate, and be compati- 
ble with, our constantly-evolving so- 
cial, economic and political environ- 
ments,” and “to acquire, develop and 
communicate the type of knowledge 
which will . . . help raise the stand- 


ards of marketing performance.” 


Short-range: “Io understand oper- 
ating situations” ; communicate exist- 
ing knowledge and develop new 
knowledge to help operating units to 
do a better marketing job; to “help 
to sense opportunities for cooperative 
activity’ among them, and to help in 
“translating these opportunities into 
action.” 

Directly under Fred Borch in MS 
today serve five managers of “serv- 
ices” and five “marketing consult- 
ants.” 


Service managers are: J. B. Mc- 
Kitterick, Marketing Services re- 
search; Hershner Cross, marketing 
specialization consulting; John A. 
Spencer, marketing personnel devel- 
opment; Edward $. McKay, MS aa- 
ministration operation; and E. J. 
Klock, economic research and fore- 
casting. 


Consultants are: H. W. Poole, for 
products, systems and applications; 
C. J. Coward, customer communica- 
tions and motivation; C. G. Klock, 
market and distribution planning; 
J. E. Weldy, negotiation and selling ; 
and G. E. Fouch, customer service 
and distributing efficiency. 


Consultants are “the main liaison 
between MS and operations.” In ad- 
dition to over-all, long-range and spe- 
cialty advice, they “accumulate and 
evaluate marketing ideas, experiences 
and practices and pass them on to 
“interested individuals.” They also 
tell MS the needs of operations. 


Managers and their people are con- 
cerned with: 


Research Service: ‘“To develop new 
knowledge about the company and its 
environment which will be most use- 
ful in making marketing decisions.” 
Here “seven knowledge areas” are 
broken down into such subjects as 
“marketing instruments”; consumer 
and institutional (business) buying 
behavior; “environment” (trends in 
population, technology, resources, 
etc.), and “company identity.” ‘This 
last concerns G-E’s stature and stand- 
ing in such criteria as resources, skills, 
structure, “decision processes, em- 
ploye aspirations, customer expecta- 
tions.” 


Marketing Specialization Consult- 
ing Service aids operating components 
on such functions as marketing re- 
search, product planning, advertising 
and sales promotion, and organization 
planning and nomenclature. Its mem- 
bers also make studies on “over-all 
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Use them for fast, Glddomiilic territory analysis 


By using only those cards conforming to your 
articular sales territories, you can conven- 
iently apply the May 10, 1957 SALES MANAGE- 
MENT Survey of Buying Power to your own 
market areas. 


Market Statistics, Inc. will prepare these IBM 
analyses for you quickly. Or if you have your 
own IBM installation, you can prepare them 
automatically in your own office, as do over 
200 leading companies today. 


In addition to the factors shown above, many 
other. specialized indexes are available on county 
cards; Index of Urban Demand (for styled 


merchandise), Index of Office Equipment De- 
mand, Index of Resort Activity, Growth Factors 
(to isolate areas of rapid or slow growth) TV 
homes as of January 1, 1957, plus ail major 
Census marketing benchmarks (age, distribu- 
tions, etc.) 


It is only necessary to determine what factors 
(or combinations thereof) would reflect de- 
mand for your product. If you have any ques- 
tions on this, you may without obligation 
consult with our staff for correlation studies 
of your own sales to isolate your key marketing 
factors. 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


RESEARCH CONSULTANTS TO SALES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y.—MU 4-3559 
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marketing subjects or specific activi- 
ties selected on the basis of require- 
ment, timeliness’ and value to the 
company.” 


Marketing Personnel Development 
is concerned with all 10,000 G-E men 
in marketing. It works with opera- 
tions on their manpower planning and 
development; conducts 
cruitment 
programs 


college re- 


programs; runs training 
-when these can be done 
“most ettectively on a company-wide 


basis’; builds a continuing inventory 
ot “exempt marketing personnel,” 
and, on request, supplies names of 
individuals for specific openings. It 
aids operations on problems of com- 
pensation and incentives, and holds 
Advanced Marketing Seminars. (It 
is now producing a basic training 


course, ) 


Administration Operation develops 
and installs internal programs and 
procedures for MS itself; communi- 
cates MS findings and activities in- 
side and outside the company; de- 
velops marketing policy guides, etc.; 
works with other MS services in 
studies and other projects; ‘performs 
assigned company and pooled market- 
ing work’”’; “anticipates company-wide 
marketing problems and opportunities, 


and provides the required facts, sta- 
tistics and recommendations to the 
Executive Office.” 

For all operations and MS services 
Economic Research and Forecasting 
does “continuous research into basic 
economic conditions and trends; pre- 
pares for company distribution short- 
and long-term general business fore- 
and the “implications of pros- 
pective changes” on G-E. On its own 
it makes special economic studies. 
And it also appraises, on G-E’s be- 
half, the findings and forecasts of out- 
side factors. 


casts, 


No “High-Level” Selling 


MS does not go in for “high level 
selling.” (‘We'd be glad, of course, 
to pass leads along,” one member 
says, ‘‘but usually we don’t run into 
them.) No longer does MS advise 
on “trade” or “customer” relations. 
But it does make suggestions, when 
asked, on such problems as dealer 
franchises. And it is concerned with 
“government relations” and legisla- 
tive changes in such areas as fair 
trade and trade allowances. It in- 
forms operations of FTC and FCC 
actions — and the Baltimore tax on 
advertising. 

Marketing Services makes sure 


at the offer. 


crabgrass!” 


themselves. 


sell any product.” @ 


A Salesman Retires—Then 
Goes to Work for His Son! 


How would you like your son as a boss? 


A 67-year-old salesman, who thought he’d retired, has faced 
his new situation squarely—and loves it. Mort Schlosser spent 
most of his sales career selling checkwriting equipment and 
payroll records to New Jersey businesses. A couple of years ago, 
after 33 profitable sales years, he retired. 

Then Mort’s son Art, who’s president of New York’s Mono- 
gram Art Studio, ran into a problem. He needed someone to 
take over, as sales manager, his sales force. After weeks of 
fruitless searching for the right man Art says lightning struck: 
He looked across the dinner table at his Dad and offered him 
the job. Even though Mort knew nothing about creative art other 
than what he’d gathered from his son’s conversations, he leaped 


“| was lucky,” he says, “to have a son who had a business that 
could use me. | wasn’t cut out for spending my time pulling 


Mort, says his son, brings in business equal to any of the 
studio’s younger salesmen, who aren’t, he points out, doing badly 


In his old, pre-retirement job, adds Mort, he used to expect 
three sales from every five calls. “But selling creative art is 
different. It’s selling an intangible. The man might like your 
samples very much but have no immediate need for your serv- 
ices. The trick is to keep trying until you get the order—in six 
days or in six months. Service, enthusiasm and benefits help 


that all marketing operatives con- 
cerned get all the current facts it can 
find, including its own studies, that 
may be helpful to them. Some of its 
own productions include “Ten Ele- 
ments of Product Planning,” ‘“Pric- 
ing for Profit,” “Marketing Admin- 
istration Guidebook”: marketing re- 
search in the apparatus and defense 
businesses, and an “electrified high- 
way markets” study — in which 40 
G-E departments are “interested.” 

Among other subjects of studies 
and reports are trademarks and mo- 
tivation research. 

Ideas and techniques developed by 
one department — or by outside 
sources—are passed on to others... . 
MS people take time to read publica- 
tions. Not counting those received at 
home, they get 120 separate publica- 
tions regularly. 

Though all operating departments 
contribute to the support of MS in 
proportion to their sales, they don’t 
avail themselves, proportionately, of 
its help. Newer departments ask for 
more of it in getting started and then, 
when ready, for more advanced in- 
formation. 


Help Weaker "Parts" 


G-E does not reveal how many, 
among 126 ‘‘businesses,’’ operate cur- 
rently in the red. But one MS con- 
sultant says: ‘““You may be sure we 
devote more time to them—especially 
if elements of marketing are needed. 
Sometimes we suggest drastic changes.” 

(MS itself does not make any 
changes. Two courses of action can 
be taken: An MS. representative 
either counsels with the operating 
department, or the suggestion goes 
from him to Borch, to the group 
executive. From him it goes down 
through the division manager to the 
department manager. ) 

An operations ‘‘function” manager 
—in advertising-sales promotion, for 
example, deals with ‘“‘his” specialist 
in MS. When, say, a new unit is 
ready to pick an advertising agency, 
George A. Bradford, MS consultant- 
advertising-sales promotion, helps him 
work out criteria, and then may sug- 
gest 10 or 12 agencies which might 
fill his bill. 

Bradford is one of nine ‘“‘func- 
tional consultants” who work with 
Hershner Cross in Marketing Spe- 
cialization. Five more in Cross’ 
group conduct marketing studies. 

“Primarily, we try to get the opera- 
tions men to think through their own 
problems,” Cross explains. “But our 
specialists help them to strengthen 
their plans. . . . Our men are not 
under. daily ‘operating’ pressures. 
They can tackle problems in depth. 
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We also try to serve as a radar screen 
— sensitive to new ideas and ap- 
proaches from many directions. We 
teach ideas.” 

Marketing Specialization provides 
some of the ammunition for the ad- 
vanced seminars of Marketing Per- 
sonnel Development, and, in its own 
research, seeks to “improve compe- 
tence in this function throughout the 
company.” It also participates in 
broader research—in such areas, for 
example, as the market environment 
expected 10 to 20 years ahead. 

In services, as in operations, G-E 
concentrates on the customer. 

A few months ago Deryl Case, con- 
sultant-consumer marketing research, 
prepared and sent to “our clients, the 
operating departments of the com- 
pany,” a 14-page memo on motivation 
research. He urged them to adopt 
“the newer social science concepts,” 
especially where “‘respondents are un- 
willing or unable to give direct 
answers.” 

For his study Case covered re- 
search and consulting firms, research 
institutes and foundations, advertis- 
ing agencies, industrial and service 
businesses, and “the academic world.” 

He presented case-reports on moti- 
vation research done by the depart- 
ments as applied to G-E’s automatic 
blankets, direct-current motors and 
electric dishwashers. 

Users of electric blankets “should 
be emphasized as active, youthfully- 
mature people.” Prospects should be 
told that these products have been 
steadily improved over the two dec- 
ades since their introduction; that 
automatic blankets can be used the 
year around, and that a lot of folks 
think of them as “luxurious.” 

G-E’s operating units should over- 
come the idea that direct-current is 
“old-fashioned”: should stress the 
company’s “constant search for new 
d-c applications,” and “the appear- 
ance of the motors.” 


A "Status Symbol" 


The Dishwasher and Disposall de- 
partment, Case showed, found that, 
although almost everybody would 
like to own an electric dishwasher,” 
it was widely “regarded as a lux- 
ury.” This feeling, however, might 
be made sales-constructive by capi- 
talizing on the idea that “ownership 
of a dishwasher is a symbol of .. . 
social status.” Also, more appeals 
should be made to men: Almost half 
of dishwashers in owners’ homes had 
been “the husband’s inspiration—as 
a gift to his wife.” 

The men in Marketing Services 
are carrying on their “educational 
work’’—and learning from others in 
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the process—on a lot of rostrums. 

A talk by Fred Borch on “The 
Marketing Philosophy as a Way of 
Business Life,” before American 
Management Association a year ago, 
for example, was widely reprinted 
and quoted. Part of it became the 
keynote of an article on “The ‘Mar- 
keting Concept” by A. R. Hahn in 
SM last November 10, which ana- 
lyzed and interpreted the views of 
marketing managers of 80 companies. 
Borch’s talks, of course, reached G-E’s 
own marketers in operations. 


ing associations, Edward S$. McKay, 
manager-administration operation, has 
discussed such subjects as “How to 
Plan and Set up Your Marketing 
Program” and “The New Responsi- 
bilities of Marketing.” 

One of McKay’s specialists 
Charles E. St. Thomas, for communi- 
cations — told Industrial Marketers 
of Detroit that “orienting of the total 
business to the customer” is simply 
“returning to a way of operation 
(business) has known for 150 years.”’ 
Proprietors of “general stores, black- 


Before such groups as American 
Management and American Market- tories .. 


Newberry's Challenge to Sales Execs: 
"Give Us a Chance to Buy from You!” 


“One of our top problems is finding national brands to buy. 
So says a 476-store chain, with traffic of 10 million shoppers a 
week, that estimated last year had a volume of $213 million. 

This cry and hue from J. J. Newberry Co. may indicate that 
(1) sales managers, out stumping through the backwoods to 
cage lesser accounts, have lost sight of the big-money customers; 
(2) New York-based executives, less familiar with Newberry’s 
than men in outlying areas, are still classing the chain with the 
five-and-dimes. 

Facts of the matter: 46-year-old Newberry’s, which covers 46 
states, does half its volume in soft goods, sells high-ticket lines 
such as casual furniture and appliances (an RCA Victor tele- 
vision console retails for $249.96). The chain offers such depart- 
ment store plusses as delivery and credit (10% of volume in 
some stores last year was in regular charge, revolving charge 
and time-pay plans). It is undergoing a steady enlargement and 
modernization program (some 300 of its 476 stores have two 
floors or more, 25-have either five or six). 

Of real importance to marketers, most stores are located in 
small towns and in some are the only outlet for many of the 
lines handled. 

So acute is the problem of the vanishing top-brand sales man- 
ager, that Newberry two years ago set up its first public rela- 
tions department—a group less concerned with customer rela- 
tions than bringing sales managers of national brands to New- 
berry’s buyers. 

Apparently feeling the pinch from variety stores and chain 
drugs that are upgrading their lines, and seeing the results of 
increased advertising by national marketers, Newberry has found 
it necessary to enter into a full-scale campaign to find top-brand 
suppliers to sell to it. In some areas it has been more successful 
than others. 

The results: In brassieres and girdles, the addition of Playtex, 
Maidenform, Bestform and three regionally popular brands last 
July boosted sales in this group 37%. National prestige brands 
added to the company’s cosmetics lines accounted for a 20% 
sales rise. 

In clothing other than brassieres-girdles, however, makers of 
national brands have lagged behind. Only 10% of Newberry’s 
$85 million retail sales in this category have been top-branded 
lines. Says President J. F. Nelson, “It’s our most promising 
territory for national manufacturers.” @ 


smith shops or harness-making fac- 
. really knew their custome 


They ran their businesses in a true 
marketing manner.” 

However large and diversified an 
outfit becomes, a continuing major 
problem is developing people to per- 
suade people. 

John A. Spencer heads Marketing 
Personnel Development. He and his 
associates work with all four product 
groups—Apparatus, Industrial Com- 
ponents and Materials, Consumer 
Products, and Electronic, Atomic and 
Defense Group. As the marketing 
arm of 41 product departments, Ap- 
paratus is a primary concern. Spen- 
cer’s men also counsel International 
General Electric on marketing man- 
power problems. 

Sales engineers, especially, Spencer 
shows, have been in short supply since 
World War II. While the operating 
departments—each in its own way— 
find and develop their own manpower, 
MS works for all of them in colleges 
to fill a steady pool of trainees. In 
addition to on-the-job training pro- 
grams, on which MS counsels, Spen- 
cer’s people also conduct educational 
programs for operations men in all 
levels of marketing. 

Five times a year Marketing Per- 
sonnel Development holds Advanced 
Marketing Seminars. These run for 
four weeks: two weeks there, then 
two weeks on the job, and then back 
for two weeks. The 20 students in 


each seminar, nominated by division 
managers, are marketing managers 
and top “function” men of various 
departments. 


Advanced Seminars 


Instructors include 19 college pro- 
fessors. Two of them—D. Maynard 
Phelps of University of Michigan, 
president of American Marketing As- 
sociation, and E. Raymond Corey of 
Harvard—also help to plan the cur- 
riculum. The seminars are directed by 
William F. Ogden, MS consultant- 
marketing personnel research and 
education. 

Participants in the 23rd seminar 
at Madison Square Garden this win- 
ter were men from all product groups, 
and from such places as Baltimore, 
Schenectady, Louisville, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, West Lynn, Mass., 
Peterborough, Ont., and Mexico 
City. 

dome subjects were G-E’s Market- 
ing Organization Guide; sales man- 
agement; guarantees and warranties 
(with G-E electric blanket as a case- 
history) ; product line planning (De- 
catur Corp.’s heat pumps, etc.) ; 
pruning product lines; product re- 
search; motivation research; sales 
forecasting. 

A case history approach is followed. 
The cases include those of Consoli- 


sumer and the product. 


PRO & CON 


“Modern marketing is beginning to learn the importance of a 
new kind of thinking in the field of communication, a thinking 
based not alone on the physical and technical properties of a 
product, but rather on the inter-relationship between the con- 


“While the technological benefits a product offers are impor- 
tant to the consumer, there are broader and apparently more 
intangible aspects of marketing effectiveness. It is in this area 
that motivational research probes, seeking the real reasons why 
people buy and the basic appeals which are most effective in 
advertising and promoting a product.” 

Irving Gilman 
Vice-President 
Institute for Motivational Research, Inc. 


“The prediction of the efficiency of advertising appeals de- 
mands the magnification effect which can be achieved only by 
using carefully designed survey experiments conducted among 
large numbers of consumers who represent an adequate sample 
of the market for the product advertised. 

“A researcher may be able to sell psycho-jargon along Madi- 
son Ave.; but there are hundreds of thousands of other streets 
just off Madison Ave., where our clients must sell their products.” 


Robert J. Williams, Ph.D. 

Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 

Before American Marketing 
Association Workshop 


Order of the Day 


“Client changes are the order 
of the day. Changes in operating 
procedures that come from 
changes in ambitions and ob- 
jectives. The client that does 
not change — the client that 
freezes its thinking and _ its 
operation — soon loses its com- 
petitive position in the ever 
changing world of advertising 
and marketing.” 

Browne Bolte 
Executive Vice-President 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


dated Drug Co., Standard Oil 
(Ohio), Burroughs Corp., Gillette 
Safety Razor, Dayton Precision 
Manufacturing, the Hartley Co., and 
Ballinger Dentifrice Co. George Nel- 
son, designer, spoke on “The Problem 
of Innovation: in Large Companies.” 

Required reading at all seminars is 
“New Frontiers for Professional 
Managers” by Ralph J. Cordiner 
(McGraw-Hill). 

MS also offers separate three-day 
“workshop seminars’ for marketers 
of different product groups; courses 
to develop “technical competence” in 
specific marketing functions, and 
others. A course on product planning, 
first offered last spring, is now being 
given by 28 departments. Marketing 
Personnel Development sells the book 
to them at $8 a copy. 

In “The Marketing Manpower 
Plan,” an 80-page looseleaf book, MS 
seeks to help ‘the Manager-Market- 
ing to accomplish his manpower plan- 
ning with the least impact on his 
time.” 


“Procedural steps’? are developed 
in three phases: 


"I. Focusing on the future: Man- 
power planning must be based on 
objectives and long-range (five-year) 
goals of the component.” 


"2. Analyzing current manpower 
utilization and effectiveness": This 


includes reviewing functional and 
structural organization charts and 
analyzing the “pieces;” applying 
work simplification to the component’s 
activities, and estimating the ‘“‘cli- 
Me sere : 
mate,” or the conditions under which 
the new manpower would perform. 


Then come, among others, determi- 
nation of needs for recruiting and 
developing men and taking an “in- 
ventory of skill;” questioning present 
and probable future work load, and 
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the effect of turnover. The manager 
should decide which people to trans- 
fer internally or be given more oppor- 
tunity in present work. He then de- 
termines total manpower needs for 
one-year goals; plans recruitment of 
new men, and compiles a short-range 
trial balance sheet. 


"3. Long-range marketing man- 
power planning": A factor here is 
“implication of age groupings,” and 
the need to “determine foreseeable 
vacancies.” New, positions must be 
listed and described, and specifications 
worked out for the men to fill them. 
After all these steps — and more — 
come “source of candidates; long- 
range Marketing Manpower trial 
balance sheet;’’ re-examination of 
structural organization chart for pos- 
sible changes. 


10,000 Marketers 


Forms in the book help the man- 
ager to record his answers. To illus- 
trate “the kinds of work to be done,” 
MS lists seven suggested main market- 
ing functions: marketing research, 
product planning, advertising-sales 
promotion, sales, product service, mar- 
keting administration, and marketing 
personnel development. Under each 
are shown seven to nine sub-functions. 

MS offers operations a 52-page 
“Marketing Personnel Register.” 
This is designed: 


“1. To give all marketing people 
an opportunity to qualify for job op- 
portunities company-wide ; 


“2. To provide each manager hav- 
ing a job to fill with useful and perti- 
nent information on those best quali- 


fied for it,” and 


“3. To help assure the young man 
in some phase of the marketing 
function, that he will have many op- 
portunities to grow and develop in 
the company regardless of where he 
is located.” 


The Register “obtains and stores 
significant information about the 
qualifications” of 10,000 men in G-E 
Marketing. In filling positions man- 
agers are asked to: 


“1. Specify: . . . The manager 
prepares a Man Specification of the 
kind of individual required, using a 
form provided by the Register.” 


“2. Search:’ MS takes the data 
from this form; “sets up automatic 
equipment” to find qualifications to 
match them, and comes up with 20 
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to 40 who fairly well fill the bill. 


“3. Compare:’ The Register then 
shakes this group down to six to 12 
best qualified. All information about 
them is then sent to the manager. 


“4. Decision: If the manager 
wants more candidates the Register 
can supply them. If such men should 
be in other company functions than 
Marketing, the Register will help to 
get them. (Other G-E “services” have 
“registers,’ too.) Or the manager 
may go direct to them. Procedure in 
contacting likely candidates, the Reg- 
ister says, is through “‘the manager of 
the component in which the candidate 
is located.” 


Every man in marketing gets 25 
pages of information and questions— 
to which he replies on four pages. 
Present position title and “level” and 
dates started in them, salary location 
in range; height, weight, marital and 
paternal status, if any; military ex- 
perience and classification, and high- 
est security clearance;... 

Professional engineering license; 
education—in college or G-E courses, 
languages; “marketing approach” 
(type of product, market or cus- 
tomers, and sales or distribution chan- 
nels) ; which consumer or producer 
goods, or components, or government 


defense work; functions other than 
marketing; .. . 

Types of work done outside G-E— 
particularly in marketing or engineer- 
ing; specific products or systems 
handled; ‘“‘most significant work ex- 
periences;” “future work experience 
desired...” 

Joe Doe should write a “short 
statement of (his) significant business 
accomplishments.” (He may have 
“initiated, developed and sold to man 
agement a product planning program 
on the Blank motor line.’”’) He should 
cite other of his “significant achieve- 
ments,” and add any 
formation you may deem desirable.” 
The automatic equipment may deal 
kindly with him—if he has been on 
“an important G-E_ task 
study team.” 

He signs it. So does his immediate 
supervisor or Manager of Marketing 
(who also uses it to fill out his Man 
Appraisal.) But only. Joe 
ble for what is said in it. 

Actually, for the Register, all the 
above is boiled down in code on a 
four-page form. Into the form from 
time to time goes further information 
about Joe’s progress . . . or otherwise. 

Chances are though that, in this 
fast-growing, customer-conscious com 
pany, Joe is making out all right. In 
time he might get Fred Borch’s job— 
or even Ralph Cordiner’s. ° 


‘pertinent in 


torce or! 


responsi- 


together with record forms. 


in 1956. 


functions: 


New Travelers Cheques 
System for Business 


American Express Co. has inaugurated a new service which 
enables commercial firms to issue travelers cheques in their 
own offices. This is the first major innovation in the system of 
issuing travelers cheques since 1891. 


The new service operates by a procedure which any financially 
responsible concern can arrange through its local bank. The 
bank supplies an authorized representative of the firm with a 
kit containing blank travelers cheques in various denominations, 


The firm’s representative then issues the travelers cheques 
directly to salesmen and executives as needed for traveling ex- 
penses, emergency expenditures, or for entertaining out-of-town 
visitors, Ralph T. Reed, president, American Express, reveals 
that businessmen spent $3 million for day-to-day expenses during 
almost seven million business trips lasting seven days or longer 


Treasurers and accounting departments of 84 corporations 
which tested the new service over an 18-month period uniformly 
reported it was helpful in expense control and in simplifying 
accounting routines, according to Reed. 


American Express says the service will perform two special 


1. Enable a business to take care of its “ready cash” needs 
with minimum tying up of actual cash. 

2. Completely protect a commercial firm’s funds against loss 
or theft while its representatives are on business trips. 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


By DR. JAY M. GOULD 


Research Director 


Retail Sales Still Gaining, 
But at Slower Pace 


Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power 


The volume of retail sales in 
March is expected to total $16.1 
billion thereby topping last March by 
2%. However, most of this rise is 
seasonal, reflecting an earlier Easter 
shopping season in 1958. Retailing 
still remains that sector of the general 
economy which so far is outstandingly 
strong. 

For example, the preliminary re- 
tailing report for January shows an 
overall gain over January, 1957 of 
5%. This is an extraordinary good 
performance in the light of the fact 
that January is the month in which 
unemployment rose by over one mil- 
lion—the largest jump in many years. 
True, the sales gain is confined wholly 
to the nondurable retailing lines 
which went up by 7% over last Janu- 


ary, as contrasted with a 2% drop for 
durable goods outlets. Automotive 
sales were worst hit, with January 
sales down by 7% over January of 
last year. 

This divergence between durable 
and nondurable goods sales has been 
continuing for over a year, and seems 
well enough established to continue 
over the next three or four months. 
At any rate, there seems little expecta- 
tion that hard goods will turn up 
again in the coming quarter. Thus, 
automotive production schedules now 
call for the smallest first quarter out- 
put volume since 1952, 

General merchandise sales, while 
still reporting dollar gains in January, 
may show percentage declines in Feb- 
ruary, judging from F.R.B. weekly 


department store sales, but weather 
conditions may represent the differ- 
ence. The largest declines in depart- 
ment store sales are showing up in 
the heavy industrial F.R.B. districts 
of Chicago and Cleveland, where lay- 
offs in steel, auto and appliance in- 
dustries are beginning to bite into 
consumer expenditures. 

Our high spot sales ratings shown 
below are highly correlative with gen- 
eral economic activity. Thus, of the 
42 areas listed by the Department of 
Labor as “Labor Surplus” areas in 
January (unemployment ranging over 
6% of the labor force), 30 were areas 
in which we show city-national ratings 
below 100. 

Among the states expected to re- 
port better-than-average performance 


Retail Sales Box Score 


Revised 
12-Month Totals 
$ Millions 
1957 1956 


VW 


Change 


January 
$ Millions % 
1958 1957 Change 


47,786 44,224 + 8.1 
14,794 14,317 + 3.3 
21,156 20,761 + 1.9 
12,263 11,611 + 5.6 
10,596 10,666 — 7 
13,792 13,769 | 2 
38,591 36,121 + 6.8 
15,070 13,737 +. 9.7 
Drug & Proprietary 6,324 5,775 + 9.5 


* Total Sales 200,005 189,731 + 5.4 


*Includes data for kinds of businesses not shown in above nine categories. 


4,195 3690 113.7 
1,171 1,096 6.8 
1,357 1,328 L 22 
866 785 110.3 
803 776 3.5 
849 830 2.3 
2,786 2,996 — 7.0 
1,233 1,137 + 84 
512 488 + 49 


15,515 14,740 - 5.3 


Eating & Drinking Places 
General Merchandise 
Apparel 

Furniture & Appliances 
Lumber, Building, Hardware 
Automotive 

Gasoline Service Stations 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


for this March as compared with last 
March are: 


Arizona Kansas 
Colorado New Mexico 
Florida North Dakota 


Wyoming 
The leading cities, those with a 
City-National Index well above aver- 


age are: 
Florence-Sheffield- 

Tuscumbia, Ala. 117.1 
Port Arthur, Texas 114.1 
Baton Rouge, La. 112.8 
Albuquerque, N. M. 112.1 
Abilene, Texas 111.5 
Lexington, Ky. ye A 
Norristown, Pa. 110.2 
Salem, Ore. 108.6 
El Paso, Texas 108.5 
Denver, Colo. 108.4 
Honolulu, Hawaii 108.3 
Asheville, N. C. 108.1 
Sioux City, Iowa 108.1 


* * * 


Sales Management's Research Depart- 
ment with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of 302 of the leading 


market centers of this country and 
Canada. 
Monthly data which are used in the 


measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 


The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given, the 
first being “City Index, 1958 vs. 1948.” 
This figure ties back directly to the official 
1948 Census and is valuable for gauging 
the long-term change in market. It is 
expressed as a ratio. A figure of 400.0, 
for example, means that total retail sales 
in the city tor the month will show a 
gain of 300% over the same 1948 month. 
In Canada the year of comparison is 
1951, the most recent year of official sales 
Census results. 


The second figure, “City Index, 1958 
vs. 1957” is similar to the first except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and how 
business is today compared with last 
year. 


The third column “City-National Index, 
1958 vs. 1957,” relates the city’s changes 
to the total probable national change for 
the same period, A city may have this 
month a sizable gain over the same 
month last year, but the rate of gain 
may be less—or more than that of the 
nation. All figures in this column above 
100 indicate cities where the change is 
more favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived by 
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dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and _ cyclical 
movement. 


These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for These Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1957 which equals or exceeds the 
national change. 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST ¢ 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for March, 1958) 


City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1958 1958 1958 (Miilion) 
vs. vs. vs. March 


1948 1957 1957 1958 


UNITED STATES 


149.5 102.0 100.0 16,105.00 
Alabama 155.4 104.4 102.4 209.24 
* Birmingham . 148.9 105.8 103.7 41.84 
¥%& Florence-Sheffield- 

Tuscumbia ... 210.7 119.4 117.1 7.69 
Gadsden ..... 138.6 1011 99.1 5.90 
NM Sk adres 169.6 101.5 99.5 19.32 

% Montgomery 165.6 103.0 101.0 14.16 
Arizona 204.6 106.0 103.9 110.69 
%& Phoenix ...... 211.2 109.0 106.9 36.18 
a 211.4 103.0 101.0 18.68 
Arkansas 133.5 103.7 101.7 119.09 
% Fort Smith 145.9 102.8 100.8 7.48 
% Little Rock- 

North Little 

eer 155.9 105.2 103.1 21.59 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for March, 1958) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index index $ 
1958 1958 1958 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs March 


1948 1957 1957 1958 


California 177.7 102.8 100.8 1608.35 
Bakersfield .1715 98 949 16.09 
Berkeley 134.7 942 924 11.45 
Fresno 152.0 97.4 95.5 23.36 
Long Beach 177.7 976 95.7 45.35 

*%& Los Angeles 170.4 1066 104.5 331.93 

% Oakland .. 127.4 105.5 103.4 57.51 

%& Pasadena . 151.0 105.4 103.3 23.72 

& Riverside 219.9 104.9 102.8 11.63 

% Sacramento . 182.3 103.8 101.8 35.74 
San Bernardino 189.1 98.2 96.3 15.49 

% San Diego 197.0 104.1 102.1 59.81 
San Francisco 108.2 99.5 97.5 92.40 

% San Jose 226.56 106.0 103.9 27.72 
Santa Ana 258.5 1010 99.0 14.84 

% Santa Barbara 149.7 107.9 105.8 9.00 
Stockton 126.1 935 91.7 13.72 

*® Ventura 128.4 109.5 107.4 6.03 

Colorado 1765 1086 1065 182.33 

%& Colorado Springs 280.7 107.4 105.3 13.36 

w Denver 174.9 110.6 108.4 73.68 

% Pueblo 184.8 1049 102.8 10.07 


NOW! . . . Full, Every-day 


ROP COLOR 


New 6é-unit press provides b/w with |, 
or 3 colors in the Muscle Shoals ld 


Write for new 
rate card 
No. 19 


The Metropolis of 
Muscle Sheals 


now 


as a potential 
METROPOLITAN 
MARKET 


Check this rapidly growing market in 
your Survey of Buying Power! 


The Florence Times 
Che Tri-Cities Baily 


Mail address: Florence, Alabama 
Represented by Wallace Witmer Ce. 


119 


Ist 


in Connecticut 
Automotive Sales! 


Hi-spending New Lon- 
leads all Connecticut 
with population of 
25,000-or-over in automotive 
sales—averaging $1849 per 
family. (S. M. '57 Survey) 


don 
cities 


Watch your sales climb 
when you cover this isolated 
61,547 ABC City Zone in 
The Day—New London's only 
daily newspaper. 


Che Bay 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives: 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


- MIDDLETOWN 


CONNECTICUT'S 
HOTTEST MARKET 


$950 AUTOMOTIVE 
SALES PER FAMILY 


Automotive sales are 55% above par volume 
in Middletown — for months Connecticut's 
top High-Spot City ... and one of the 
leaders in the nation. 


Metropolitan Middletown's family automo- 
tive sales are $260 above the U.S. average 
—and the highest in the state... $113 
above the runner-up area. 


One paper alone sells this $20,230,000 auto- 
motive market—the Press. No combination 
of outside newspapers comes anywhere near 
equaling its coverage. 


You ALWAYS Get MORE in MIDDLETOWN 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 
» MIDDLETOWN, 


M 
s Ma 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST ¢ 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 

(S.M. Forecast for March, 1958) 

City 

Nat'l. 

Index Index Index $ 
1958 1958 1958 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. March 
1948 1957 1957 1958 


City City 


Connecticut 166.9 
Bridgeport . 116.3 
w® Hartford 148.7 
Meriden- 
Wallingford . 
% Middletown .. 
we New Haven .... 
% New London 
Norwich 
Stamford . 
Waterbury ..... 


. 149.9 
. 166.6 
141.1 
.. 159.9 
. 165.1 
. 180.7 
129.5 


133.4 
129.0 


95.9 
96.8 


Delaware 
Wilmington .... 


District of Columbia 
123.6 106.4 


123.6 106.4 


104.3 
104.3 


113.79 


% Washington .... 113.79 


Fiorida 

* Fort Lauderdale 
* Jacksonville .... 
* Miami 

% Orlando 

we Pensacola 

* St. Petersburg 
* Tampa 


258.5 
384.6 
206.3 
232.0 
294.6 
. 347.3 
. 279.4 

271.0 


106.9 
107.0 
108.6 
107.0 
108.9 
104.4 
108.4 
109.8 


104.8 
104.9 
106.5 
104.9 
106.8 
102.4 
106.3 
107.6 


497.27 
19.08 
42.30 
74.27 
20.68 
16.29 
26.29 
35.85 


163.8 
177.4 
. 173.2 
166.8 
143.2 
158.2 
172.6 


100.9 
100.9 
102.9 
94.7 
96.7 
98.9 
107.3 


98.9 
98.9 
100.9 
92.8 
94.8 
97.0 
105.2 


Georgia 284.08 

wx Atlanta .... 
Augusta 
Columbus 


75.43 
11.41 


10.92 


% Savannah 15.54 


Hawaii 
* Honolulu 


1023.47 
5.83 


Illinois 
¥* Bloomington 
% Champaign- 
8.66 
459.23 
5.64 
11.47 


% Chicago ..... . 
Danville . 
Decatur . 


5.36 


10.94 


COVER 
Meriden + Wallingford, Conn. 


Effective, efficient, 
economical . . . that's 
your advertising in the 
$90-million Meriden- 
Wallingford market with 
the 97%, coverage of 
the Record and Journal. 
Reminder: No Hartford 
or New Haven ABC 
newspaper has more than 
400 daily circulation in 
this rich area of nearly 
100,000 consumers. 


The Mexidon 
RECORD and JOURNAL 


Meriden * Connecticut 


National Representatives: 
Gitman, Nico. & RUTHMAN 


Orlando Q. 
Orlando 


(Orlando 
THE BIG, GOLDEN... 


Orland o Sentinel-Star 
has more than 5 times the 
combined circulation of 
Tampa, Miami and Jack- 
sonville papers in the Cen- 
tral Florida 5-County area. 


Orlando 


THE BRANHAM CO 


Orlando 
Orlando 


()rlando 
THE BIG, GOLDEN... 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 
has more than 5 times the 
combined circulation of 
Tampa, Miami and Jack- 
sonville papers in the Cen- 
tral Florida 5-County area. 


Orlando 
THE BRANHAM CO 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


'HIGH SPOT CITIES _ TiS Is Eastem Connecticut 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST © aa 


| See the Survey of Fame $1,163 
uying Power for y : 
full population, sales // e 
and rene data & iy Family Food Bill 
on these cities. rh nS, 
FOR MARCH, (958 Eastern Connecticut families 


go in for hearty meals and 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


HARDWARE (S.M. Forecast for March, 1958) well packed lunch boxes. The 


City food bill averages $1,163 per 


SALES City City Nat'l. family, $274 above par—totals 
$56,992,000. 


Index Index Index $ 
° 1958 1958 (Million) There’ oe 
1ere’s a heap of extra sales 
82 Yo ABOVE PAR . vs. vs. March I a “YA 
of your product in_ those 
. 1957 1957 1958 ei s : ' 
Stamford is the state’s 4th figures. Plenty of new cus- 
lumber-building materials- tomers too. But don't get 
an > » fri 2S f 
hardware market—$12.625.- PGi . marooned on the fringes o 
oo ass . "> c 4 b] 
000 sales. Only ct Illinois (cont'd) this 49,000-family market. Be 
sales. Uniy one newspaper East St. Louis 145.4 
enables you to reach this big te Moline-Rock island- 
home-improvement and do- East Moline .. 141.2 
it-yourself market fully—the 
Advocate, with unmatched 
Springfield 


97% coverage of Stamford ee | Norwich Bulletin 


homes. 


“We lavish money on homes and hobbies”. 


sure you’re in the one news- 
paper that really penetrates 
the area—the Norwich 
Bulletin. 


Indiana and Norwich Bulletin-Record (Sundays!) 


Stamford Advocate eis NORWICH, CONN. 


. Bulletin Sunday Record 
STANCE, Comm. % Indianapolis ... ‘ 24,965 Daily 21,017 


Represented by # Lafayette . Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. x Muncie . : The Julius Mathews Special Agency, /nc. 


% South Bend .. 
Terre Haute ... 


County's Largest 
go Food Package 


Davenport 
fe Des Moines .... 133. The largest single package of 
# Dubuque ; food sales in York County 
% Sioux City .... 138. (Maine’s 3rd largest food mar- 
% Waterloo . ket) is produced by Bidde- 
ford-Saco grocers—$11,829,- 
Kenses 000, or 39% of the county’s 


MEMO Hutchinson .... 106.2 96. food volume. 
to All Marine Suppliers *"™*“"  * Biddeford-Saco is a must— 


We're proud to have received aia dienes Sa your first target—if you aim 
Boating's Golden Award for 1957 to capture this $30,030,000 
and are busy planning even York County food market. 
larger coverage in ‘58. Kentucky 

‘ae ast tig te aie sie eam tr Lexington ° The Biddeford Journal, the 
advertising program to Yin Sane. Louisville ‘ only local paper in the twin 
“a ah Sag hard-hitting oales Paducah , cities, read in 90% of the 
medium offering the choicest homes. Biddeford-Saco and 
coverage of the Gateway fo all — the Journal give you the key 
New England. a .. 254, - — s third largest 

% Lake Charles .. J a ? 
Che Norwalk our. Monroe: THE BIDDEFORD 


West Monroe . 


Norwalk, Connecticut New Orleans ... 154, F | JOURNAL 
% Shreveport .... . 


ABC - ANPA - AP BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


National Representative Banger 
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$54,365,000 IN GASOLINE SERVICE 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


| RETAIL SALES FORECAST s (@ 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for March, 1958) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1958 (Million) 
vs. . March 
1957 1958 


Maine (cont'd) 
% Lewiston-Auburn 135.6 104.8 


Portland 98.1 


OF MAINE’S 
GASOLINE SALES 


76% of Maine’s total gasoline 
purchases are made in Portland’s 


Maryland 177.2 
% Baltimore ..... 149.3 
Cumberland .... 133.4 
Hagerstown .... 166.6 


big 9-county area. Massachusetts 
1 


Boston 


Good highways and the nation’s 
finest year ‘round scenery makes 


Brockton 
Fall River 
* Holyoke 


Lawrence ..... 


this area motoring conscious. 


more sales than 
in these States: 


RHODE ISLAND 
VERMONT 
DELAWARE 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
N. DAKOTA 


New Bedford 
Pittsfield 


%& Springfield 
Worcester 


Michigan 

% Battle Creek 

% Bay City 
Detroit 


NEVADA 
WYOMING 
S. DAKOTA 


In fact, families in the 9-county 


Portland area spend a whopping annual 


average of $337. in 
more than 


gasoline service stations... 


families in 43 other states! 


represented by 


Julius Mathews special agency 


Flint 
Grand Rapids .. 
Jackson . 
Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
%& Muskegon 
gd 
Port Huron 
Royal Oak- 
Ferndale 
Saginaw 


Minnesota 
% Duluth 

% Minneapolis 
*% St. Paul 


Mississippi 95.4 93.5 
Jackson 95.5 93.6 
Meridan c 98.1 96.2 


112.44 
12.54 
5.01 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
HIGH SPOT ciTi =s (S.M. Forecast for March, 1958) The POST sells or 


City 


See the Survey of = City City Nat'l profitably 
Buying Power for Sf fs Index Index Index $ 
full population, sales 


and income data fe = | _ we yea Yes... the Salisbury POST 
on these cities. nna | { : : : : 
FOR MARCH, 1958 Z ¢ 1957 1958 is famed for its sales- 
ability. 
SETA, RES VOREERET . 9 102.8 36.24 17,800 circulation ... and 
(S.M. Forecast for March, 1958) 
otras City a the ONLY newspaper pub- 


City City Nat'l. New Hampshire lished in the market. 
we mee. 6 141-5 All State Metropolitan 
1958 (Million) Manchester .... 142.7 


vs. March 1429 1010 99. 2 papers combined have a 
4. oe circulation of but a 
. j New Jersey 154.7 99. : . fraction over 3,500 in 
Missouri : 9 97.9 396.68 y atiantic City .. 118.0 Catch B 
Joplin 6 976 aaa. eee alisbury-Rowan. 


& Kansas City ... 114. 1 100.1 70.10 Elizabeth 123.9 99. 25 Use the POST. 
St. Joseph ... 4 t 98.9 8.08 Jersey City- it cols : 
St. Louis 3 97.4 97.26 oo _ 
# Springfield .... 151. 4 1033 10.72 ieaail at. = aaa, am profitably. 
% Passaic-Clifton . 166.3 
Montana 1 95.2 65.22  % Paterson 
* Billings ; y . 7.38  % Trenton 
89.1 4.94 © Satissury SuNDAY Post 


Great Falls .... . od ‘ ‘ Ps SS a ee 
New Mexico 210.4 — 
% Albuquerque .. 257.8 3 ‘ Published in the Tri-Cities 


Nebraska ; ’ ; y Salisbury—Spencer—East Spencer 


% Lincoln . m R ‘ Post Office: 
 Oneha New York 144.1 t 0 1713.24 


Albany 129.6 : : 19.33 SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Binghamton .... 120.3 , ' 11.09 
Buffalo 123.1 . J 66.45 


Elmira 124.2 96. 7.41 
9,000 Families sim cs Only ONE 
Top the State Jamestown .... 119.8 97. 5.75 Newspaper 


% New York ..... 128.6 ‘ . 845.65 


in Automotive Tuuhinn eueine ose | Fee 


e % Rochester ..... 156.1 : . 53.39 
Spending 540 961 942457 
Schenectady ... 123.7 d t 13.05 


Families in the Little Falls Syracuse 131.0 30.47 ° 
seacket spend. $5,190,000 tor 0 164 103 94 Metropolitan and 


i . 2195 f 11.77 y 
automotive products — top 7, f ading a feds. 
N cS ily < 
ew Yor: state family average North Carolina 
by a substantial margin. 167.6 


* Asheville 156.0 
Charlotte ..... 176.6 


Little Falls is doubly profitable 
for automotive advertisers—a Sitti 124.3 
quality market for all products. %& Greensboro .... 183.6 
The TIMES—home newspa- % High Point .... 204.0 


. leigh 158.4 
per for these quality buyers 
q y y Salisbury ...... 162.2 


offers thorough, exclusive cov- mattis... sels 

erage, reaching 75% of the Winston-Salem . 179.7 92.7 90. . for only + aon 
¢ ou can 

market’s homes. y vy bot 


©/ Metropolitan Area 
North Dakota 93.5 he Coverage 


Little Falls Times nes ee. 83.5% Trade Area 


LIS N.Y Coverage 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
with the AKRON 
Represented by 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. . . : BEACON JOURNAL 


J. S$. KNIGHT, Publisher 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Nat'l. Reps. 
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THE GROWING RUHR OF AMERICA | HIGH SPOT CITIES | 


Sell Altoona 
HERE’ | , 
$ Sethe Sra In the 


Where You Start full population, sales | MIRROR 


and income data 

Now is the time to start selling Ohio’ - _ 
ow is the time to start selling Ohio's 

No. | growth market —and what a FOR MARCH, 1958 @ any day or 
start you get! — 194,000 population i 
. . « $373,929,000 income .. . $226,- every day with 
709,000 retail sales . . . $4,027 family 
retail sales . . . $1,049 family food RETAIL SALES FORECAST Rop Full 
sales! (S.M. Forecast for March, 1958) 
The area's buying comes to a boil in City COLOR 
Elyria's stores. The city is the state's City City Nat'l. 
4th standard metropolitan center in Index Index Index $ Col : dverti d 
overall sales production (161 index) 1958 1958 (Million) Ot - WER GSVErTEETS UES 


. and the No. | center in auto ; vs. vs. March 280,672 lines of ROP Color 
sales (237 index). 1957 1957 1958 Advertising in 1957 . . . pushed 


Start now — step up your sales with Altoona sales to all-time high! 
the area's dynamic growth — through 


the Chronicle-Telegram, the area's 


leading newspaper in ad linage and Ohio (cont'd) FAlt 
news coverage. Cincinnati ..... 137.4 ‘ Oona 
Cleveland ..... 136.2 \ | 
H we Columbus ..... 164.9 17 | > 
Chronicle-Telegram : | 
| ayton . 146.2 ‘ i 
“The Family Newspaper” Elyria ........ 151.4 96. 19 | trror 
Hamilton . 161.7 J . ; 
FLYRIA OHIO . 146.3 96. ' ALTOONA, PA.'S ONLY 
5 | ee ! 


Lorain 


Circulation 23,560 ABC 9/30/57 Mansfield ...... 153.2 . NEWSPAPER 
DOUBLE the Number of City Families Middletown .... 145.1 RICHARD E. BEELER 


Represented by Portsmouth .... 133.4 \ Advertising Manager 

The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. Springfield .... 139.2 
Steubenville . 170.9 
125.2 

Warren ....... 158.9 
Youngstown .... 149.5 


if You aren't covered Zanesville ..... 133.9 


Oklahoma 


Bartlesville ; 
te Muskogee ..... . 3 ' 
Siete Ate | 38 | —Rhode Island's 100,000 
ere 32.36 | “bonus market"? You are— 
if the Woonsocket Call is not 
Oregon 01 | on your schedule. It's a $58 
Eugene : 
Portland 
> tlie . 98°, of Woonsocket homes 


Pececcccccccceceee 


million retail market, with 


Call-covered-and-sold. Reach 
Pennsylvania this isolated, profitable area 
133.4 


BETHLEHEM (Mm 4 | oer 
tip nom sm WOONSOCKET 


you're NOt COVEF= | inisn". as = | 
ing Penn's 3% "Sct mes CALL 


largest market! | “ecw. oa ss a. 1. 


Philadelphia ... . * | 3 Affiliated: WWON, WWON-FM 


- Gi | peteboreh .. 0s. 22% 4 | @PG@eeeceeeeececeseee 
Che matiyiohee pened eee ee... Be ‘ COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S 
ollan . ams, Publisher : 


Gallagher-De Lisser, Inc., national representatives , . ee PLUS + MARKET 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST + °/ § 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 
on these cities. 


FOR MARCH, 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for March, 1958) 
City 

City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1958 1958 1958 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. March 
1948 1957 1957 1958 


Pennsylvania (cont'd) 
Scranton 109.0 1015 99.5 


% Wilkes-Barre ... 106.4 103.9 101.9 
Williamsport ... 115.4 96.1 94.2 
103.7 101.7 


Rhode Island 
131.3 


Newport ...... 125.7 
% Providence .... 113.5 
Woonsocket .... 120.9 


South Carolina 
154.3 


%& Charleston .... 165.9 
%& Columbia ..... 159.1 
w Greenville 161.2 

Spartanburg ... 110.3 


South Dakota 
118.9 


*& Aberdeen 
Rapid City .... 
¥% Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis .. 

w% Nashville 


Texas 

& Aailene 

¥ Amarillo 

% Austin 

ww Beaumont 

% Corpus Christi . 

* Dallas 

% El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Houston 

* Laredo 
Lubbock 

% Port Arthur ... 

*% San Angelo 

%* San Antonio 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for March, 1958) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1958 1958 (Million) 
vs, ¥s. March 
1957 1957 1958 


Wichita Falls .. 154.9 


Utah 
% Ogden 
% Salt Lake City 180.6 


Vermont 
¥* Burlington 


we Rutland 


Virginia 
Danville 
Lynchburg ... 
Newport News .. 130.0 
Norfolk ....... 156.6 
Portsmouth .... 154.9 
% Richmond ..... 132.6 
w% Roanoke ...... 1348 


Washington 129.5 
% Bellingham .... 106.0 
Everett 
%& Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Yakima 


% Charleston 
* Huntington .... 
Wheeling .. 


Wisconsin 


Beloit- 
Janesville .... 

Green Bay 
Kenosha 
La Crosse 

% Madison 

*% Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 

¥ Racine 
Sheboygan 

* Superior 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for March, 1958) 
City 
City City Nat’! 
Index Index Index $ 
1958 1958 1958 (Million) 
vs. vs, vs March 
1957 1957 1958 


CANADA 


138.0 101.0 


Alberta 


Calgary o.cce MER BS 
Edmonton - 7 so 


British Columbia 
% Vancouver . 144.2 101.9 


% Victoria 153.9 117.2 


Manitoba 
Winnipeg ..... 103.1 98.3 


New Brunswick 
*% Saint John . 128.9 113.6 112.5 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax 96.5 95.5 


Ontario 


Hamilton 
% London 


115.7 100.4 
. 119.9 106.8 
Ottawa 110.6 100.1 
%& Toronto 135.2 103.6 
Windsor ...... 946 93.7 


Quebec 


Montreal 130.9 1006 99.6 


Quebec 111.4 97.7 96.7 


Saskatchewan 
WER .ccccce 129.1 103.1 102.1 


NEWPORT 


RHODE ISLAND'S RICHEST MARKET 


Newport County's $128,589,000 income 
($7,144 per family) is worth getting close 
to—and no newspaper gets as close to it 
as the Daily News. $77 of every $100 of 
buying power in the county is owned by 
city zone families, covered 74%, by the 
News. In fact the News dominates the entire 
county, with 63% coverage. The News alone 
sells isolated Newport, the state's richest 
market, 


The Newport Daily News 
Newport County’s Only Daily 


Largest Circulation 
in Southern Rhode Island 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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| advisory services and others who 


| inquiries, contributors, subscribers, 
| etc. They can be on plates, cards, 


| current and the quantity at least 


| you have — how acquired and how 


| gation. No one will call. 


HIDDEN ASSETS 
Your mailing list is a valuable 


property! Book and record clubs, 
magazines, financial and business 


sell by mail — will pay well for 
the privilege of renting (not buy- 
ing) your names. 


They can be prospects, buyers, 


coupons, original letters or box 


tops — but the names should be 


10,000. 


Find out how much your list can 
earn. Request “Hidden Asset” 
booklet. Tell us how many names 


maintained. Our recommendations 
| will be submitted by mail. No obli- 


Lewis Kleid Company 


| 25 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


NEW 1958 CATALOG 
IN 4 COLORS, SHOWING 


128 FLASH 


BULLETINS 


“See these compelling 4- 
color letter-size forms 
that ad-men and sales 
execs use to drive home 
a message! Perfect for 
everyone who uses form 
letters! Thought-pro- 
voking headlines tied-in 
with eye catching illus- 
trations. Ideal for mimeo, 
ditto, multigraph, offset 
or letterpress. Send now 
for catalog. No obligation. 


National: Creative Sales, Inc. 


1030 Leggett Ave., New York 55, N.Y. 
Phone Eldorado 5-0025 


INCREASE YOUR PRESTIGE 


it pays off! Exciting, profitable things can happen 
to the man whose book is published under our 
plan. He gains recognition. Our books are written 
up in the N. Y. Times, Saturday Review, Winchell, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and all key media. 


FREE! The behind-the-scenes story of book pub- 
lishing revealed in two brochures. Learn how you 
can get 40% royalties, local-national publicity 
and greater social-professional stature. Prompt 
editorial appraisal of manuscripts. Write S. Post, 


Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 


COMING SOON 
“Why So Many Weak Sisters 


In Branch Management Jobs?” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


SALES GAINS & LOSSES 


Sales went up for 52 of the following companies reporting sales gains and 
losses for various periods in this compilation, but went down for 28. 
Dollar volume leader in this listing is gigantic Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey with $7,972.0 million in sales for 1957, an increase of almost $700 million 
over 1956. Next in line, Bethlehem Steel Corp. with a yearly sales total of over 


$2 billion. 


Major companies showing sales declines 
Container Corporation of America, 


Chemical Co. 


include American 


Note: figures are shown in millions of dollars. 


UP—52 


Company Period 
Acme Steel Corp. 
American Can Co. 
American Cyanamid Co 
American Hoist & Derrick 

Co. yr. 
American Steel Foundries 3 mo. 
Atlas Powder Co. yr. 


Baldwin Rubber Co. 
Bell & Gossett Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Burgess Battery Co. 


Canada Dry Corp. 
Chapman Valve Mfg, Co. 
Continental Can Co. 


Diamond Gardner Corp. 
Emerson Elec. Mfg. Co 
Fisher Brothers Co. 


Garrett Corp 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc. yr. 
General Steel Castings 

Corp. yr. 
Green (A.P.) Fire Brick Co. yr. 
Greenfield Tap & Die yr. 


Hercules Powder Co. yr. 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc yr 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chem. 
Corp. yr. 

Kendall Co. yr. 

Knoxglass, Inc. 3 mo. 


Lamson & Session Co. yr. 
Liggett & Myers Tob. Co. yr. 
Lukens Steel Corp. yr. 


Maxon (W. L.) Corp. 
McLouth Steel Corp. 
Menasco Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. yr. 


National Starch Prod., Inc. yr. 


Parke, Davis & Co yr. 
Parker-Hannifin Corp. 6 mo. 


Ralston Purina Co 3 mo. 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. yr. 
Ross Gear & Tool Co. yr. 


Searle (G. D.) & Co. yr. 
Sparton Corp. 6 mo. 
Standard Brands, Inc. yr. 
Standard Vil Co. (NJ) 
Standard Oi] Co. (Ohio) 
Struethers Wells Corp, 
Sundstrand Machine Tool 


Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co., 

Inc. 
Union Carbide Corp. yr. 
Union Twist Drill Co, 6mo. 
United Engrg. & Foundry yr. 
Vick Chemical Co. 6 mo. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. yr. 


1957 


147.7 
1,006.3 
532.4 


DOWN—28 


Company Period 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Co. yr. 
American Box Board Co. yr. 
American Cement Corp. yr. 
American Viscose Corp, yr 


Burlington Inds., Inc. 3 mo 


Container Corp. of America yr. 


Docommun Metals & 
Supply Co. 


Erwin Mills, Inc. 


General Fireproofing Co. 


Kirsch Co. 6 mo. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 6 mo. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 

Co. yr. 


Manhattan Shirt Co. 6 mo. 
Maytag Co. yr. 
McDermott (J.Ray) & Co. 9 mo. 
Modine Mfg. Co. 9 mo. 
Mueller Brass Co. yr. 


Nat'l, Screw & Mfg. Co. yr. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. yr. 


Oak Mfg. Co. yr. 
Oxford Paper Co. yt 
Potash Co, of America 


Spiegel, Inc. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 


Thew Shove! Co. 


Union Lumber Co. yr. 
United Drill & Tool Corp. yr. 


Virginia-Caroline Chemical 


Corp. 6 mo. 


[ For Building Busines 


Viscose Corp., 


1957 


266.5 
33.1 
55.5 

227.6 

170.2 


256.1 


45.9 
12.3 


54.2 


. ive 
e FOLD 
e PRESENTATIONS 


JUST PUBLISHED. - 
write today 
& BINDER CO., INC. 


ER MASSACHUSETTS 


res ELBE FILE 


ere 


$ with 


Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., and Stauffer 


YOURS FREE | 


5 


AVE 


DEPT. SM-3 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Acco Products 
Agency: LaPorte & Austin, Inc. 


Advertising on Been, 
Agency: Harris and Wilson, Inc. 


Aero Mayfiower Transit C any, Inc, 


Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van 
Aircraft & Missiles Manufacturing 
Riper, Inc. 
Agency: Howard A. Harkavy, Inc. 
Akron Beacon Journal 
Agency: McDaniel Fisher & Spelman Company 


American Credit Indemnity Company .... 
Agency: Van Sant Dugdale & Company, Inc. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
— (Classified 
Agency: Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
(Long Lines) 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Aviation Age 
Agency: Schuyler Hopper Company 


Bethlehem Globe-Times 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Agency: J. W. Thompson Company 
Biddeford Journal 
Booth Michigan Newspapers 
Agency: The Fred M. Randall Company 
Broeringmeyer Human Relations Courses .. 
Agency: Hughes & Associates Advertising 
Business Week 
Agency: Royal & DeGuzman 


CBS-TV Film Sales, Inc, 
Chicago Daily News 
Agency: Baten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
Chicago Sun Times . 
Agency: John W. Shaw Advertising, Inc. 
Chicago Tribune 4th Cover 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Agency: Joseph Guilloget Co. 
Cook's, Inc. 
Agency: Advertising Associates 
Copeland Displays, Inc. 
Agency: Victor A. Bennett Company, Inc. 


Dell Publishing Company 

Agency: Robert T. Orr Associates 
Detroit Free Press 

Agency: Karl G. Behr Adv. Agency 
Detroit News 

Agency: W. B. Doner & Company 
Diamond Gardner 

Agency: Kirchner, Helton & Collett, Inc. 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc 

Agency: Albert Frank & Guenther Law, 


Elbe File & Binder Company, Inc. 

Agency: Kenneth L. Nathanson Assoc. Adv. 
Elks Magazine 

Agency: The McCarty Company. 
Elyria Chronicle Telegram 
Einson-Freeman Compeny, Inc. 

Agency: The Blaine-Thompson Company, Inc. 
Exposition Press 

Agency: Loewy-Stempel Advertising 


Fort Pierce Industries, Inc. 
Agency: Kudner Advertising Agency, Inc. 

First 3 Markets Group 2nd Cover 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


Grafiex, Inc. 

Agency: Hutchins Advertising Company 
Graphic Systems 

Agency: Diener & Dorskin, 
Greensboro News-Record 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman Agency 


Grit Publishing Company 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 


The Schuyler Hopper Company 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This index is provided as an additional! service. 
The publisher does not assume any Ilability for 
errors or omissions. 


Goes Monger 


ADVERTISING SALES 


VICE-PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown, Jr. 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 


Asst. to Vice-President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Charles J. Stillman, 
Jr., John C. Jones, Elliot Hague, 
Howard Terry, Robert B. Hicks, Dan 
Callanan, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. LExington 2- 1760. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., West- 
ern Advertising Director; W. J. Car- 
michael, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, John W. Pearce, 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, 
lll., STate 2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera 
Lindberg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Carpen- 
ter, 15 East de la Guerra, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.. WOodland 2-3612. 


Industrial Equipment News 

Agency: Tracy, Kent & Company, Inc. 
Iron Age 

Agency: Grey & Rogers 


Kem Plastic Playing Cards, Inc. 


Lewis Kleid Compan 
jee ncy: -— Sackheim & Company, Inc. 
Little Falls Times 


Market Statistics 

Marsteller Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 
McCall's M ne 

Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


McClatchy Newspapers 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
McGrow-Hill Publishing Company, Inc 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 
Meriden Record-Journal . 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 
Middletown Press 
Midwest Farmpaper Unit ...........-+> 
Agency: Olmsted & Foley 
Midwest Purchasing Agent 
Agency: Baisch Advertising Agency 
Moline Dispatch 
Agency: Clem T. Hanson Company 


National Creative Sales, inc. oee-0 
Agency: H. W. Hauptman Company 
Nation's Business 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 
New Equipment Digest ... . 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Speri ng Inc 
New London Day 
Agency: Gurdon Schonfarber & Assoc 
Newport News 
Norristown Times-Herald ... 
Agency: St. Georges & Keyes 
Norwalk Hour ‘a 
ED odin stasnn0.0 u9.000604'0 


Oklahoman & Times .... is 
Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 
Orlando Sentinal & Star 
Agency: Hammond, Inc 


Paper Trade Journal .... ton 8 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 

Penton Publishing 
Company 52A, 52B, 52C, 52D 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazette ... ‘ - 
Agency: Dubin, Feldman & Kahr 

Phillips Van Heusen Corp. . ° 81 
Agency: Grey Advertising Agen cy, Inc 

John Piain & Company .. 3rd Cover 

Playboy Magazine .. on 1 
Agency: Powell & Schoenbr od Advertis ng 

Portiand Press Herald Express . Joe ae 

Powercar Company . . nos 2 
Agency: Douglas 


Railway Express . 
Agency: Benton & Bowles 


Sales Management 
Sales Tools . 
Agency: George F Koehnke 
Salisbury Post .... : 
Agency: The J. Carson ) Brant ley Ac 
San Diego Union & Tribune 
Agency Barnes Chase Company 
San Jose Mercury News 
Agency: Richard Jorgensen Adv 
Saturday Evening Post ..... 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osb 
Stamford Advocate 
Successful Farmin 


Agency: L. E. Mc ivena & Company 


Terado Company ........ 

Agency: Fyten-Hoffman, In 
Texlite, Inc, . 

Agency Roger s & Smith Adver 
Tri-Cities Daily (Florence) .. 
TV-Guide as 

Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company 


United Air Lines .. 
Agency: N. W Ayer & Son 


Wall Street Journal .. ; 
Agency: Martin K. Speckter ‘Assoc 
Winnebago Newspapers, Inc. . 

Agency: Cummings, Brand & McPherson Adv 
Woonsecket Call . ; 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 

WTAR-TV-Radio 
Agency: Lindsey & Company 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


HUGHES PRINTING 
EAST STROUDSBURG, 


TODAY’S ADVERTISING 
Trends . 


by Lawrence M. (Mike) Hughes 


Policies . People 


Red Sex 


The new U.S.-Russian cultural exchange rouses some 
Soviet fear that “sex” in our movies and TV commercials 
might undermine them. But actually, here of late, sex 
seems to have been altered, or at least modified. 

Col. Elliott White Springs now promotes Springmaid 
cottons in magazines without once using the word bun- 
dling. And instead of a Svengali fiddler missing the passage 
completely because his lovely Trilby accompanist uses 

Dana advertises Ambush perfume merely as ‘a 
tender trap.”’ Lanvin settles for “love begins with Arpege” 
and Revlon, for Intimate, says “even in the dark he'll 
tell it’s you.” 

Others are almost impersonal: Yardley’s Bond Street 
is “‘the perfume that memories are made of,” and Chanel 


No. 5 is just “the most treasured name in perfume.’ 


[he comrades could hardly get worked up over that. 


Films 


Paramount Pictures’ $50 million sale of pre-1948 pix 
to MCA poses the question. who gets the post-1948? 

Subscription or pay-TV outfits have intimated that 
they could provide fresh films on the drop of a quarter 
in the receiving set. It happens that one of them is Inter- 
national Telemeter, controlled by Paramount Pictures. 
With Tviewing of o/d movies now four times as large 
as theater attendance for new ones, Barney Balaban may 
be strongly tempted. 

Presidents of all three IT'V networks have said that, 
should ‘“‘feevee’ roll, they’d board the bandwagon. So 
would the stations. 

Meanwhile advertisers, who might lose a major me- 
dium, have yet to tell their story to the House committee 
or the FCC. Some of them have a big stake in TV. Just 
15 last year put up nearly half of all money for time, 
talent and production on network TV, and 28% of the 
total on spot T'V. Procter & Gamble led in both groups. 


Per Diem 


Incidentally; before we condemn the bureaucrats: Have 
you tried to eat and sleep away from home, nowadays, on 
an allowance of $12 per diem? 


Semantics 


A. C. Monteith, Westinghouse v-p, mollifies union 
leaders by saying electromation, instead of automation. 
But I note that North American Aviation still has a 


division of Autonetics. (Auto means self, and as such has 
nothing to do with the motormakers. ) 


The newer words I run into in business-paper ads still 
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mystify. When chance permits I’ll find out and tell you 
about cyrogenics, aspherics and magnathermic. 

Easier to savvy is Netherlands Industrial Institute’s 
Euromarket. This covers the six countries of Western 
Europe which have decided that their 163 million people 
would like to buy your stuff—duty free. 


Faith 


In these parlous times I’m pleased to report that Man- 
hattan’s Cort Theatre is accepting mail orders for “Sun- 
rise at Campobello,” which opened last month, through 
January 1, 1959,” and Henri Charpentier’s little restau- 
rant in San Francisco will take care of you through 1962. 


Advertisers 


Harry §. Truman writes a testimonial for United 
States Lines, and Enrico Caruso does a coiffure for Toni. 
... Theme of a Johnson & Johnson’s $75,000 scholarship 
contest is “A good education is important because...” 
While the Big Board tries not to play favorites among 
its 1,100 customers, it does cite three companies for “tell- 
ing their ownership story”: Bristol-Myers, for a financial 
supplement to annual report; Chas. Pfizer & Co., for a 
newspaper supplement reproducing annual report, and 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, for a “guided tour” book- 
let for stockholders. Ford’s Edsel, I’m told, has 
dropped two higher-priced lines—the Corsair and Cita- 
tion—to concentrate on the Ranger and Pacer. 


Rank 


Socony Mobil, New York, has eight different eateries 
for employes of different levels. 


Media 


This year DMAA is really worried about postal rate 
increases. Count on 4 cents an ounce, first class, and all 
.. . Bureau of Advg., ANPA, 
expects to show its color movie, “Versatility Unlimited,” 
to 100,000 advertising people. . . . Storer TV stations in 
Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo and Atlanta introduce one- 
year rate protection. ... Food Topics joins the $1 million- 
a-year business publications, in ad revenue. 


the others in proportion. 


Agencies 


James Thomas Chirurg Co. presents its annual report 
in an eight-page section of the Boston Herald-Traveler. 
. . . In addition to solvency, Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Chicago, shows $32 million billings. . Too many 
agencies are still secretive: When I used to try to pry 
billings figures out of Henry Ewald, he’d talk net worth 
instead. Henry was doing all right. 


Exaggerated 


The FTC should note this extravagant claim by Marine 
Midland Trust Co.: “Our bank at 46th and Park under- 


stands advertising people!” 
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- INCENTIVE @z 


o Vi Dae, CUR BIG 1958 ~ } 
me : Conte, - 
us ws fb == CATALOG 


Just out...has 94 “wide screen” colorful pages; contains the 1500 
most wanted items of merchandise; opens flat to 82 x 22 inches. 

Many of the nation’s largest users of 
incentive prizes (as well as thou- 
sands of lesser known companies) 
look to John Plain for their promo- 
tional programs. John Plain creates 
the plans, produces the literature and 
supplies the merchandise prizes. 


May we send you a sample copy of 
our 1958 Incentive Catalog? We 
welcome the opportunity to discuss 
your incentive problems and suggest 
plans for their solution. We will be 
happy to have you call in person, 
write, phone or use the coupon. 


JOHN PLAIN & COMPANY 


IN STOCK: 14,000 gifts, homewares, 
items of apparel and imported foods 


CAPACITY: 20,000 orders a day, 
60 carloads a week, 22 hour service 


Premium and Incentive Division 
JOHN PLAIN & COMPANY 
444 W. Washington St., Chicago 6 


| am interested in an incentive program. Send me a sample copy 


of your new Incentive Catalog. 
Please address: 


Premium and Incentive Division 
JOHN PLAIN & COMPANY, 
444 W. WASHINGTON ST., 


CHICAGO 6 


Firm 
Address Phone No. 


City Zone State 


Attention of 


-—-——-—-—-—-—---—-—- ---- 5 


“CAR 102. 
10-72 AT 
STATE AND DIVISION.” 


Chicago police officers George Kappel and John Klasen report arrival at scene of investigation. 


iL was the night of March 16, 1929. 
The hands of the studio clock pointed to 11:10. A shirt- 
sleeved announcer stepped to the mike: “To squads 1, 
37A and 38A: call Chief of Detectives John Egan’s office.” 


That’s how Chicago began to use radio sets in its police 


cars. The Tribune proposed the idea and supplied the equip- 


ment. Tests were conducted with the engineering aid of 


WGN, the Tribune’s radio station 


These tests were so successful that on July 23, 1929, the 
Chicago City Council voted money for Chicago’s own 


police-car radio system—one of the first in the nation. 


Whether it’s selling an idea or the products of industry, 


the Tribune gets the job done in Chicago. 


In Chicago and suburbs, it reaches as many people as the 


seven top weekly magazines combined. More than six 
times as many Chicagoans read the Tribune as watch the 
average evening TV show. And the Tribune was the ov/} 
Chicago newspaper to show a gain in total daily net 

circulation during the official six month period ended Sep- 


tember 30, 1957 over the same period in 1956. 


That’s why one small retailer was able to sell $5,000 worth 
of lamps from one quarter-page Tribune advertisement 
Why a builder sold 169 homes in a single day from a single 
Tribune page. Why Pepsi-Cola was able to more than double 
its take-home sales through a campaign spearheaded by 66 


Tribune color apes. 
pag 


That’s probably one reason why last year advertisers spent 
over 55% of all their Chicago newspaper dollars in the 


Tribune. Why not put the Tribune to work for you, too? 


THE TRIBUNE CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING IN CHICAGO 


